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We call special attention to the cut paper pattern designs 
which have been so popular a feature in the Bazar during 
the spring season. 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate coat, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
most select Paris designs. The patterns are made in one 
standard size only. An order coupon with prices and fur- 
ther details will be found on page 641. 











ISS JANE ADDAMS, of Hull House, who is re- 
sponsible for much common-sense philanthropy, 
has recently been urging that colleges through- 
out the country should use their fine buildings 

as inexpensive summer schools for business women. In 
summer not only do teachers have several months of free- 
dom, but stenographers are frequently at undesired lib- 
erty, many trades are less active and workers laid off, 
and employees of all kinds have from one to two weeks’ 
vacation. It is always difficult for them, with their limit- 
el means, to obtain a country holiday, and most of them 
would eagerly embrace an opportunity for cultivated so- 
ciety and some intellectual occupation. Yet precisely in 
these summer months do great airy buildings in beautiful 
grounds like those of Wellesley or Clark University stand 
idle. The average trustee is fearful of allowing them to 
shelter any others than those they house in winter. And 
yet the college girl and the kind of working-woman 
who yearns for a little instruction are not so far apart in 
the scale of created being that the one is unfit for the sur- 
roundings of the other. Eight years ago Miss Addams 
prevailed upon Rockford College, Illinois, to try the ex- 
periment. There every year a number of working-girls 
attend courses of nature study, Shakespere classes, corre- 
spondence, drawing, botany, and other branches not too 
severe for holiday work. There is no lack of volunteer 
teachers, and good ones. They and the pupils both pay a 
trifling board and do a smal! amount of household work. 
Absolutely no injury has resulted to the college property, 
and undoubted good to hundreds of hard-worked women. 
Many a college girl, instead of stripping her room of its 
treasures when she leaves, fits it up prettily for the enjoy- 
ment of the less fortunate sister who will occupy it after 
her. And yet, sad to say, Rockford has had no imitators. 


ON E is sometimes impelled to believe that going about 
in summer is an important provision, one is tempted 
to say, of Nature herself, and this in order that mental 
conditions unchanged in winter may be brought under 
special and providential control. People accept us very 
much as we are in winter. We have the protection 
of our houses, and the control of visitors whom we 
admit within our doors. But in summer, especially when 
in boarding-houses or hotels, we have to say good-by 
to our privileges; for our next-door neighbor at table 
has those of his own, and does not feel called upon 
to yield any deference to ours. In winter, moreover, we 
are more or less flattered by our friends, by those who, 
loving us, accept us willingly as we are. We may con- 
skier ourselves martyrs, saints, victims, authorities, and 
embodiments of wisdom. But in the summer we have to 
be weighed and measured before we are even tolerated, 
an! we must establish ourselves before any ove else will 
accept us. 

But the greatest good of all which is done us by travel 
among strangers in summer, is that of being forced to a 
certain mental adaptability to new conditions — being 
forced to limber out our minds, as it were, so that other 
people's ideas may be grasped, and we be brought to meet 
them gracefully and without conflict, as when dancers 
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meet without disaster, and with none of the overthrows 
of less pliant bodies in motion. 

For prejudice stiffens the mind as rheumatism stiffens 
the joints, and so long as we continue to protect ourselves 
with it, we are not only going to suffer, but to sin, to keep 
out new ideas, and to do injustice to our fellow-men, On 
the porch of a summer hotel one may meet almost every 
prejudice known to man—those against races, and creeds, 
and forms of beliefs; against modes of living, forms of 
education, people, children, places, professions, fasliions, 
and the like. That man, therefore, is a wise one who, 
strong in any one belief, is able to hold to bis own under 
the disapproving shrugs of strangers, and who, stronger 
still in his love of fair play, is able to let every man think 
for himself and still yield him his respect. 


Almost every physician of any note who could be 
found in town has been interviewed within the last 
few weeks on the subject of lockjaw, or tetanus—a disease 
entailing some of the most awful suffering known to man, 
and which in the majority of cases proves fatal. Children 
have suffered particularly from it, the toy pistols used on 
the Fourth having inflicted wounds which led to the dis- 
ease. 

The majority of physicians seem to believe that some 
species of microbe is carried into the blood through the 
open wound, and they say that the disease is seen in its 
worst forms when the accident has occurred in barn-yards 
or unkempt country places. The instant cleansing of a 
wound is therefore of the utmost importance. When the 
disease has gained control of the patient even anesthetics 
are of little avail. 


AUTOMOBILES promise to be even more fashionable 

than bicycles. In Newport so many are now used by 
women and men of fashion that their horses have to be 
exercised by the coachmen. Lovers of horses have re- 
joiced in every recent departure which has eased the bur- 
dens of these noble animals—it is only when the well- 
cared-for horse of the rich man or woman is threatened 
with extinction, as it were, that he begins to question the 
present change in popular taste. A beautiful carriage or 
saddle horse that is carefully housed and protected, and 
brought to its fullest perfection of development, is a de- 
light to the eye and a rare gratification to the taste. The 
observer feels that no service to the animal has been neg- 
lected, and that in many cases the horse*itself must feel 
the dignity and pleasure of its own existence and its privi- 
leges. For this reason one watches with no little concern 
the present attitude of the fashionable world on both sides 
of the water to this new invention. Still, no one is safe 
in making predictions about fads, especially when those 
who can afford to pay the cost of every change of fashion 
and whim have adopted them. 


[* must have been an impressive sight, that of the Queen 

receiving the women of the International Congress in 
the stone court-yard of Windsor. Most of us would 
have liked to be there, especially at that moment in 
which Miss Susan B. Anthony was chosen with Mrs. 
Sewall to go forward for special presentation to the 
Queen. Two notable women were then brought face to 
face, the Queen and Miss Anthony, each having left, 
though in a different way, an indelible impression on 
her time. One head a crowned one, the other that of a 
republican. One wielding, though nearly blind and help- 
less, 4 greater power than that of any other sovereign in 
Europe, and the other, for all her years, wiry and active 
as of old, and still valiant in the faith for which she has 
lived and in which she means to die. 

One report says that the Queen was so interested by 
the concourse of women before her that she ordered tea 
for them all, though the private secretary whispered that 
the guests were to be numbered by the hundreds. But 
the Queen, true to her hospitable instincts, still insisted, 
and tea was served. 


AX interesting description of a London artist’s house 

has recently been published. The workmen engaged 
on its decoration were all imported from Japan, and 
paid wages hardly amounting to more than those which 
they. received in their own country. Each room has for 
its decorative motive one particular flower. In the draw- 
ing-room the peony furnishes the inspiration, in the stu- 
dio the camellia, in the dining-room the cherry blossom, 
and in the three entrance halls the chrysanthémum. Only 
one room marks the exception. The morning-room, ac- 
cording to a published account, has the fish as its motive. 
Fish disport themselves upon the panelled ceiling and 
upon the walls, on the carved doors, the handles of which 
are bronze fish, and so forth throughout the whole room. 
Without doubt before long the same thing will be done in 
this country. 


AMONG the papers left by the late Mrs.E.D.E.N.Soutb- 
worth, who died in Washington one day last week, was 
a letter from Joho Greenleaf Whittier thanking her for 
sending him the incident which he afterward" embodied 
in his poem of Barbara Frietchie. Mrs. Southworth, who 
was born in Alexandria, Virginia, in 1818, was the author 
of some sixty volumes, She knew more sorrows than 
almost any one of her ve ary a in early in- 
fancy, ill treatment from her rs, and finally the deser- 
tion of her husband. Thus at twenty-obe she was left 
alone with two small infants tosupport. She began work 
at once, taught for a short time in” the schools, and then 
went into literature, making so great a financial success 
of her calling that she died surrounded by every comfort. 
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R. PETTIJOHN’S SUMMER. 


Tr has been ‘‘ Saratoga, Saratoga,” for days. 

** Wait until you get to Saratoga,” ‘‘ At Sara- 

toga you will find what you want.” I have heard Mr. 

Pettfjobn talk in this way to his daughters ever since he 

first engaged me to look after them (is it only four weeks 
ago?) and to read Latin with his youngest son. 

He used to come here, it seems, long ago—every summer, 
in fact, until he was graduated and went West to develop 
withthe country. He remembers it all in the heyday of 
its splendor, even as far back as those days when he was 
a boy, and when old Madame La Vert from New Orleans 
used to be a central figure. I have heard him describe 
her to his children—a woman who had been a belle in her 
day, and whom a touch of foreign travel had invested 
with a glory that Nansen himself might have envied. She 
used to sit in the hotel parlor every morning, surrounded 
by a group of listeners, describing to them European 
towns, and a glimpse she once had of Queen Victoria 
herself. 

And he can remember too when old Mrs. A. T. Stewart 
used to sit on the hotel porch, wearing so many diamonds 
and rubies that two detectives were always in attendance 
on her; and when the elder Mr. Vanderbilt came back 
every year, bringing his children with him; when Mr. 
Astor used to drink the waters; and when Mr. Morrissey, 
who owned the gambling-house, used to make restitution 
to their families of fortunes dishonestly squandered on 
his premises by young men. He remembers the music, 
and the drives, and one famous boat-race, when Columbia 
won, and’ he forgave her, the men on her crew were so 
fine. But, best of all, he remembers the sweet young girls 
whom he met—girls that no one sees nowadays in summer 
hotels, who wore pretty hats and muslins, and slippers 
with pointed toes; none of your bicycle skirts all day, 
with your tanned noses and men’s shoes, disenchanting 
by their very brusqueness the lovers they had hoped to 
win. It was at Saratoga, in fact, that he met Mrs. Petti- 
john, first as a little girl, and then as a young woman; for 
whole families returned year after year in those days, 
without a thought of making any change, or of widening 
their experiences by a flying trip abroad. 

It has been at Saratoga, as I discovered, that the bright- 
est of his memories have lain all these years, like a flower 
close pressed between the leaves of an unused volume. 
His children knew better than to want to come; they knew 
that the fragrance had departed, that what had once been 
a rose to him would be but dried and yellow leaves to 
them. They had read too much, and followed too many 
changes here in the East, Still, they came, not dutifully, 
but grudgingly and of necessity, as some of the young 
indulge the whims of the old. All but Dorothy. She 
loves everything that her father has ever loved. Yet 
when they came they brought some curiosity too—the 
curiosity of those who go to visit a much-talked-of friend 
belonging to the far-away youth of a parent. 

And so, after much discussion, we came at last to Sara 
toga. 

I wish I could describe Katherine's face and that of 
Cynthia when they reached the hotel piazza and looked 
up and down its broad expanse. (They always hunt in 
couples.) ‘‘ What do you suppose father was thinking 
of?” I heard the elder sister say, holding her head high, 
and speaking under her breath. ‘We can’t have any- 
thing to do with these people!” (Why is it, by-the-way, 
that those persons who insist, like Katherine, on fine so- 
cial distinctions, are generally the rudest people in the 
world?) 


Dorothy's face was shining. She saw nothing of the” 


piazza and its occupants. Every place she looked at was 
peopled with her father’s memories. She nestled at once 
under his arm—she never seems to take it as another girl 
might. ‘‘ Ob,daddy dear, I’m so happy!” she said. ‘‘ Come, 
burry up, and show me the very place in the park where 
you and mother used to roll your hoops together.” And 
off they went, before even going to their rooms, Dorothy 
laughing, and a little in advance of her father, even though 
she had his arm, as they went down the steps, leaving the 
rest of us to follow. 

How difficult it would have been for a stranger not 
knowing him to realize all the sentiment he embodied! 
He looked so queer as he walked ahead of us, Dorothy on 
his arm, his shoulders sloping and his back so narrow; 
and that Prince Albert coat of his twice as long as it 
ought to be! But I thought as I watched him that, for all 
his former eagerness about coming, now that he was here, 
there was a certain halting hesitation in his walk, like 
that of a man who at the last, and when face to face with 
his opportunity, fears to take the fatal step. But this 
may have been my imagination, for his hesitation was 
gone when we reached the gate and he marshalled his 
forces and paid the entrance fees—five cents for each 
person, 

Once inside, I could see that he was divided in his feel- 
ings. There was the bubbling water of the spring from 
which in other days he always drank first. And there 
were the paths over which he and Mrs. Pettijohn used to 
trundle hoops as children, and the trees beneath which 
they sat as lovers. He knew every corner and turn. 
Something out of his youth must have risen and beck- 
oned him on, for he forgot all about the water, and leav- 
ing us by the fountain, went off with his youngest daugh- 
ter along the paths he had walked in his younger 
days. 


It is easy to understand why Mr. Pettijohn loves Sara- 
toga. Even we, who have none of his memories, can feel 
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the charm of the place. The air is so clear, the streets are 
so wide, the gardens so lovely, and the drives so enchant- 
ing. On all sides in the distance loom mountain ranges, 
now blue and now purple. Lakes are every where, some- 
times covered with lilies, and sometimes extending for 
miles in unbroken lines of beauty. The breath of the 
pines fills the air in certain directions, the fragrance 
of the oak and the perfume of the gardens in another. 
One is intoxicated with the beauty of it all, the charm of 
lovely country, nowhere neglected. Thirty miles of road- 
way carries you through the estates of one man who 
throws his place open to the public, and thirty springs of 
wonderful medicinal powers gush up from the earth in 
every direction. The hotels are marvels of excellence, no 
individual being neglected, even when eighteen hundred 
are housed under one roof. The roads are good, the 
baths better and more sumptuous than anywhere else in 
this country. And yet—as | heard Mr. Pettijohn say as 
he sat thrumming his fingers on the broad flat arm of his 
chair—*‘ and yet—Saratoga is not the Saratoga of long 
ago.” 

That butterfly, Fashion, has fled. She is apt to do 
much damage when she takes her flight. 

There are those who sit and wait, and others who work 
and build, making ready for her return. They predict 
her coming by signs of different seasons, and they dis- 
cuss ways and means for bringing her back. But these 
are those who do not know that Fashion never alights for 
the second time on any place from which she has flown. 
As well expect life to return to the bright bird some 
hunter has slain in the morning, or youth to take up its 
abode again among bent frames and wrinkled faces. 

The health-seeker returns again and again to Saratoga; 
the politician overruns it when he can, and when by do- 
ing so he does not jeopardize his votes in other directions. 
Science still is true to it, gathers her delegates to various 
conventions within its walls. Even the Law makes it a 
meeting-place, and the Church chooses it when special 
work along ecclesiastical lines is to be done. But the 
horseman alone really possesses it. It is he and his asso- 
ciates who open the season here, who fill the streets, 
crowd the piazzas, and throng the hotel gardens, who 
drive the fine equipages and wear the fine clothes, and who 
make it during an ever-decreasing length of weeks one 
of the gayest of all gay places in America. 

Men who love Saratoga, and who remember it long ago, 
are sad over these changes. One public-spirited citizen 
has sunk a fortune in running a paper to oppose the 
gambling-houses. Mr. Pettijohn, who has not seen the 
place in more than a score of years, is sadder over it than 
any other person whom I saw—as sorrowful, in fact, as 
though some friend had defaulted and broken faith. I 
have only seen his face light up once in days, and that 
was when a proposition was laid before him having for 
its object the control under one management of all the 
springs, and the establishment of various sanitaria in 
connection with them, these sanitaria to be under the 
charge of eminent physicians, who would treat their pa- 














- HEN a great actor or actress undertakes a 
classical rdle foreign to the stage and tongue 
wherewith he or she is associated, it is gen- 
erally the signal for a boreal display (I mean 
no pun) of ignorance in criticism quite as en- 

tertaining as the ardent manifests of erudition in criticism. 
This kind of display is rather particular to the tamper 
ing with Shakspere on the part of French players. The 
Anglo-Saxon heirship, insight, and reverence, and the 
Anglo-Saxon super-reverence, both are ever a-crying out 
to anybody not to English born, with Longfellow’s admon- 
itory old man in “ Excelsior,” ‘‘ Try not the pass!” or even 
“Ite, profane!—Hands off the altar! Leave our Othello, 
Petruchio, Hamlet; \eave our Lady Macbeth, Imogen, and 
Portia alone! They aren’t for the likes of you!” When 
the foreigner persists in learning and acting—in English 
or in taut bien que mal a translation—the consecrated 
parts, then come all kinds of dogmatic comments on the 
manifold “ points” in conception, in reading, and in act- 
ing; along with solemn approval of incidental flashes of 
intelligence. Some of the coniments are wise. Some 
show that the critics don’t know their own poet! But, on 
the other hand, be it admitted that the foreign star is 
likely to be overpraised, often absurdly, by the critics of 
like nationality. They can so misunderstand Shakspere, 
just as most English and Americans utterly misunder- 
stand Racine and Moliére, that the dishonors of igno- 
rance are pretty equally divided. On either side it is 
largely a study in fine imperceptions as well as fine 
scholarship. 

Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s Hamlet is the talk of Eng- 
land and Paris as these lines are writ; and it will be so 
for months to come. Admittedly the venture was bold. 
The list of female Hamlets is brief. But Madame Bernhardt 
has the capital, intellectual, physical, and emotional, to 
attempt Hamlet, or any equally commanding Shaksperean 
role, in a French version. She has not essayed it lightly. 
She has concentrated all her mind and temper, firm, fine, 
theatrical, and literary, on it. No matter what war of 
critics may be waged over minor shortcomings, a war ex- 
actly illustrating in details the queer ignorances on both 
sides I have described, even the English verdict is that 
Madame Bernhardt has succeeded. Her Hamlet, the ex- 
pectations of wiseacres and pedagogues to the contrary, is 
Hamlet. It is Shakspere; though not Kemble, not Booth, 
not Tree, not Irving. It és, I think, Fechter, very em- 
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tients as they are treated at European cures, regulating 
their diet and their lives according to well-defined and 
efficient systems. The plan has many advocates and 
some supporters. Mr. Pettijohn, I think, has added his 
name. 

In the mean time there are his daughters! Somehow 
his confidence in himself as a guide has been shaken, and 
I heard him ask them to-day where they would like to go. 
This is just what Katherine has wanted, though I notice 
that she only said she would talk it over with Cynthia. 
Dorothy would be quite content to stay, the country is so 
beautiful. Besides, her father stil! loves it. 

THe GOVERNESS. 


OMEN AND MEN.—GOING 
INTO THE COUNTRY. 


Ir is fortunate for us Americans that the 
extremes of our climate prevent even our fashionables 
from being thorough Anglomaniacs, so that ‘‘ the season ” 
in our cities ends early and does not keep us there, as in 
London, during the most beautiful portion of the spring. 
Again, the extreme cold of our winters usually drives 

ood society back to the cities earlier in the autumn than 
in England, because, no matter how carefully people may 
have prepared their country homes for cold weather, their 
neighbors are usually not so well guarded; the hotels 
close, and school and college draw the younger people 
away. Hence, although well-to-do families plan, year by 
year, to stay in the country till Christmas, they rarely ac- 
complish it, and indeed even the gorgeous beauty of late 
October finds few lingerers to enjoy its churm, It is per- 
haps well for us that nature is less flexible than fashion, 
and that we are practically compelled to have ways and 
traditions of our own, however much we might like to 
follow those of others. Indeed, all imitation of foreign 
countries is but skin-deep with us; and in ninety-nine 
cases even the inconveniently rich are apt to be Americans 
at heart, and are not so silly as they seem. 

When we read the lists of passengers on European 
steamers it seems as if no one knew where to spend even 
a holiday except in some other country than his own. 
But turn away from the docks and look at the railway 
stations whence trains run westward, and you will find 
iucomparably greater numbers—a multitude so great tliat 
it would indeed" be absurd to print lists of their names— 
who go inland to explore their 6wn continent. When we 
reflect that Europe means’to us all the storied past,’ it 
seems no wonder that so many seek it; and when we 
reflect that our, own country represents the future, it 
is natural that ‘still more tend where its civilization is 
newest. Culture involves a knowledge of those regions 
whence the stream of thotght bas flowed, but health 
and sanity of mind lead us to watch whither the stream is 
now flowing. Stevenson, lover of the past, but eager to 
place himself in contact with the future, frankly recog- 
nized that the United States stood for to-morrow, while he 
belonged to ** England and yesterday.” 

There is ample justification, therefore, for those who 
throng to Europe for study; and there is equal justifica- 
tion for the gregter number who look the other way. 
There are, indeed, two classes for whom the temptation 
to remain in Europe is wellnigh irresistible: those who, 
having acquired great wealth, find that it buys them more 
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indulgences there—which is unquestionable—and those 
literary men who, having been more highly esteemed 
al than at home, prefer to live where they rank high- 
est in esteem, even if their growth is stunted by it, as 
sometimes seems the case, fA they go no farther. This, 
though a frequent result, is not an inevitable one, for it is 
to be remembered that the writer needs encouragement, 
and the less his native quality, the more vital his peed of 
the outward aid. On the other hand, it is doubtful wheth- 
er any author can permanently deal so well with any trans- 
planted conditions as with those in which his youth was 
spent; and in writers of fiction, especially, there is nothing 
more pathetic than to see a man spending his life in re- 
painting the scenes familiar to him in youth, while all has 
really gone on changing in those very scenes, and it is 
now ancient history which he still paints as modern, 

For those who remain at home, or who alternate home 
travel with foreign, the very changes in the life around 
them are of absorbing interest. e are all witnessing a 

reat readjustment between city and country; a transfer, 
n many cases, of the very population from the farms to 
the villages, so that you now buy your milk, it may be, 
from one rich neighbor, the owner of what were formerly 
a dozen farms, and your eggs of another who has acquired 
almost as many. The simple presence in a community of 
half a dozen men who are in the habit of drawing checks 
larger than the accumulated resources of all the villagers 
inevitably shifts all the relations of things. There can 
never be established among us, we may well suppose, any- 
thing like the permanent social classifications of English 
rural life; the English phrase “ county people ” will always 
remain, it is likely, as mysterious as now to the American 
mind; yet the social values are visibly changing. The 
more the city tries to duplicate its social usages in the 
country, the more the conditions must needs be modified. 
Though the city life may come in at first modestly enough, 
whether in the form of little shanties or of studios only, 
yet yaad gr ec of electric lights and afternoon teas is not far 
off; and though the game of golf seems to the eye, while 
enacted, to level all social distinctions, its appareut rough- 
ness often implies a reversion to dress-coats and bare necks 
in the evening. 

The steady transplantation in the older parts of the 
country—New England especially—of the agricultural 
population to the villages or to the Western States seems 
to be a loss in picturesqueness, perbaps, but not in point of 
ethics or political economy. It is only the natural instinct 
to seek the richer soil and the more profitable investment. 
It shows energy, not inertness, when men go where they 
are better off. That they attend church less regularly iu 
country villages, as is often said by rural clergyman, is a 
change which cuts both ways: are we so sure that there 
has been no change in the clergymen? It is often noted, 
and with frequent regret, that our older universities do 
not, as they once did, send as a matter of course the lead- 
ing men of each class into the pulpit; but it is quite clear 
that if they do not, the rural parishes suffer. The 
great improvement in public schools and public libraries 
shows that there has been no intellectual loss among 
country people, and the great progress of temperance in- 
dicates that there has been no moral Joss, in that direction 
at least. Spending as I do almost every summer among 
such people, 1 am strong in the belief that there has 
been no deterioration among them, but simply that uncon- 
scious change in the ways of living which may lead up- 
ward and does not necessarily lead downward. 

Tuomas WENTWORTH HIGGINeoN. 
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phatically. In any case, it is a beautiful, manly, feminine, 
poetic, Frenchified but Shaksperean //amlet. 

I cannot have space here to analyze the readings and oc 
casional misreadings, the facial play and the ‘* business,” 
which succeeds or fails, in alternation, in carrying convic 
tion to us. I will not dwell on the bald, queerly literal, 
but direct French version used—that by MM. Morand and 
Schwob. The sum of Madame Bernhardt’s Hamlet is a 
highly masculine yet melancholy young Dane, at length 
filled with the true conviction of his predicament, the out 
of-joint time whereto he is indeed ‘‘ born” to set things 
right so tragically. As to aspect, why, Madame Bernharit 
is now a woman in fair, robust flesh. Her Hamlet, like 
Fechter’s, is fat and ‘‘scant of breath,” blond, and not 
essentially in madness, but mad in craft. There is much 
reserve power—much noble dignity of pose, movement, 
and diction, if now and then errata in each one. In the 
scenes of broad, strong emotion Madame Bernhardt is at 
her best; the Play scene, the scene in the Queen’s Closet, 
the Grave scene, the Fencing Bout and Death. Most 
touching and interesting is her work in these. And it is 
not merely Bernhardt—a French actress of high gifts and 
marked mannerism—it is Hamlet, the Prince of Denmark, 
a young man, rich-voiced, and moved by deep emotions. 
But in passages of softer sentiment, in—above all—Ham 
let’s elegant colloquialism, Shakspere’s finesse of making 
passing incidents *‘ tell” in a character and a drama, here 
Madame Bernhardt disappoints, over and over again. She 
frequently lacks in really varied expression of face, un- 
conventional inflections in voice or has no inflections at 
all, and shows a French theatricality. Her scene with the 
Ghost is not pathetic nor awful. Her dialogues with 
Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, and Polonius are often not effec 
tive. Her adieux to Ophelia are tame. But in the ardor 
and phrensy of Hamlet's carrying out the major burdens of 
his oaths and destiny—and as a youth who must renounce 
youth, hourly—here Madame Bernhardt has, and has had, 
few rivals, men or women, in Fechter, Rossi, Sonnenthal, 
Tree, Irving (not in Mounet-Sully, that great artist, but 
strangely poor Hamlet), or whomsoever you will name. It 
is a Hamlet not “ great,” not absolute Shakspere, but the 
Hamlet worthy of Bernhardt, worthy of the noblest Phédre, 
Andromache, Pauline, and Dofia Sol of our day of honor 
to the literary drama—French or English, and classic or 
new. 

Lonvon, Enaianp. 




















LADY CHURCHILL'S NEW “REVIEW” 
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PEAKING of literature merely, if I say that we 
tind to be cruel than to be kind in our 
criticism of our contemporaries the observation 
may be caught up as itself an example of harsh 
literary judgment. This apparent harshness dis 
ippears, however, when we consider that in literary criti 
cism, peculiarly, the difficult thing is the true joy—res 
severa est verum gaudium: the difficulty in getting at the 
merits of Lady Randolph Spencer Churchill's new Review 
may prove to be an incentive to appreciation 
One of Mr. Henry James's most subtle stories—a very 
delightful bit of work entitled 7'he Great Condition—will 
seem to those who care for quality in fiction, and who are 
able to dispense with action, perhaps the most valuable 
single feature in the first number of the Anglo-Saxon 
And it was a happy inspiration which gave to this story 
its prominent position, for The Great Condition one is glad 
to have as a part of the contents of such a volume as this, 
in a binding which reproduces the work of an anonymous 
master at the time of James I A work of literary art 
which must be read with deliberation, and may be read 
repeatedly with increasing enjoyment, does its best to 
justify the editor's design of making all accepted contri 
butions to the Review permanent possessions of the great 
public, An article on Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, by 
Elizabeth Robins (C. E. Raimond) follows, and, after this 
excursion into the seventeenth century, a subject which 
lies between the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Whitelaw Reid: ‘* Some Consequences of 
the last Treaty of Paris.” “ Letters to Vervaine,” by ** E. 
V. B.,” next arouse a certain curiosity, which there is, one 
is glad to say, no editorial foot-note to satisfy; Lord Rose- 
bery has an adequate review of Parker's Life of Sir Robert 
Peel; * Osbern and Ursyne,” a drama in three acts, is con- 
tributed by John Oliver Hobbes: and a slight sketch by 
Mr. Gilbert Parker is entitled ** All the World’s Mad.” A 
poem by Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne contains this 
very characteristic stanza 


iL eausier 


A handred years have lightened and have waned 


Since ancient Nile by grace of Nelson gained 
A glory higher in story now than time 


Saw when his kings were gods that raged and reigned. 


The scientific principles of wireless telegraphy are ex 
plained by Professor Oliver Lodge; Slatin Pasha argues 
that the Sadan combines all the elements which promise 
a great future; Sir Frank Swettenham studies Malay 
characteristics in ‘‘ A Mezzotint”; and the Duchess of 
Devonshire, in presenting selections from the early letters 
of the beautiful Georgiana, who was Duchess of Devon 
shire when these States were English colonies, writes the 
best sentence in the volume: ‘* The letters have been print- 
ed as they stand, with all their old-fashioned quaintness 
of spelling; for if it is true that i n'y a pas de mauvais 
documents, it is also true that the less documents are tor 
tured, the more they disclose.” Finally, the phases of 


Imperialism in America and England are considered in 
editorial ‘* Impressions and Opinions.” The illustrations 
are seven in number—all portraits of distinguished people. 

It would seem a pity—or worse—to ask the reader's at- 
tention to this enumeration of titles if there were any 
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shorter route to the conclusion that in its range of sub- 
mn and choice of contributors this new quarterly fol- 
ows pretty closely the conventioval standard; that this 
is, in a word, the édition de luxe of an entirely respectable 
maguzine—the popular edition being wholly omitted! 

ul now we come upon a curious fallacy, which has 
often been entertained, though seldom expressed so plain- 
ly. Lady Churchill deplores the ephemeral character of 
the publications in which ‘‘ articles full of solid thought 
and acute criticism, of wit and learning,” are condemned 
toappear. ‘‘ The newspapers of to-day light the fires of 
to-morrow. The magazine may have a little longer life. 
It rests on the writing-table for perhaps a month, and 
thereafter shares the fate of much that is good in an age 
that, at least in art and literature, takes little thought for 
the future. The sure knowledge that their work will 
perish must exert a demoralizing effect on the writers of 
the present day.” Accordingly, some of the truly merito- 
rious literary productions are to be rescued from oblivion 
by the device of printing them in a volume which is too 
expensive to be thrown away. ‘ This book is published 
at a price,” the editor writes in her introduction, ‘‘ which 
will ensure its respectful treatment at the hands of those 
who buy it. It will not be cast aside after a hurried 
perusal. It appears, too, in a guise which fits it for a 
better fate. After a brief, though not perchance unhon 
ored, stay on the writing-table, it may be taken up into 
that Valhalla of printed things—the library.” The price 
is a guinea for each issue, and one who has cast aside that 
sum will, indeed, hesitate to cast aside the volume also; 
still, authors will have to win immortality in the same old 


way. 

The vitality of the works of novelist, essayist, poet, 
will continue to be the vitality that they themselves 
have imparted, and that no other person in all the world 
can impart—or, for that matter, aid them to impart, un- 
less it be perbaps by sympathy which invites shy talents 
to disclosure, or by opposition which challenges the more 
rugged sort to self-assertion. It will still be life going 
out of the writer into his work which will make the work 
liye; and for the real thing a sufficient publication to 
secure an audience may often be found in the future, let 
us hope, as in the past it has so often been found, even 
iu the pages of ordinary newspapers and magazines 

It is safe to say that the only contributors to periodicals 
who have ** the sure knowledge that their work will per- 
ish” are those who are distinctly conscious of writing for 
the day and the occasion only, and who know the short 
comings of their work so well that they would not expect 
the most sumptuous volume to give it enduring interest. 
Nevertheless, there is something fascinating in the idea 
that one’s manuscript may be transformed into such su 
perb letter-press. The company in the Anglo-Sazon is dis- 
tinguished, and, better than that, interesting: immortality 
in this environment could not reasonably be declined as 
an intolerable prospect. M. W 
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HE “diplomatic and mundane” reception given 

by the ambassador and Mrs. Porter to close the 

season was a truly brilliant and splendid affair. 

The Spitzer Hotel is admirably adapted for that 

kind of thing. It looks like a sort of ambassa 
dorial dwelling, if one may use the expression. Why not, 
as well as seigniorial? I like its grim, gray facade, re- 
lieved only by the stiff little French court set about with 
green French trees, of which one gets a glimpse through 
the porte cochére. The other evening this was quite fairy- 
like, with red, white, and blue electric lights. The flowers 
and decorations in the house itself were extremely beauti- 
ful; the music was good and admirably arranged. And 
the fine salle d'armes in which the General and Mrs. Por 
ter received their guests, announced by a very magnificent 
major-domo with endless orders, was perhaps as good a 
background for an epitome of our republican court as is 
to be found on this continent of Europe. 

The most important person there was the Grand-Duch- 
ess Paul of Mecklenburg, a royal princess of the thin 
German type; and the most interesting people present, 
to my mind, were the Englishmen on the Venezuela Com- 
mission, such fine types of intellectual men, whose achieve- 
ments and distinction showed in the blazing orders with 
which their breasts were covered. Englishmen wear their 
orders as the women do their jewels, as though they were 
not of the slightest importance. They just put them on 
any where, let them peep out from under a coat lapel, for 
instance. They are never in evidence. It is with diffi- 
culty, on the other hand, that the American dons even a 
Loyal Legion button without seeming slightly conscious 
of it 


HE Austrian, Italian, Russian, Turkish, and Spanish 

ambassadors were there, and the South Americans, 
which is our comprehensive name for such lesser lights as 
the ministers of Servia, Roumania, Venezuela, Haiti, and 
soon, Then there was our charming American, Madame 
de Hegermann.Lindencrone, wife of the Danish minister, 
with M. de Hegermann, who should have been named 
first, | suppose, in the order of precedence; the Count 
and Countess de Castellane; we noticed Baron and Baron- 
ess de Seilliére, Mr. and Mrs. John Munroe, General and 
Mrs. Winslow—in fact, all the colony with any social 
pretensions left in town. One could not say that there 
were large numbers of beautiful women or young girls, 
but there were some extremely handsome women. One 
of these was Madame Bénardaky, who was as striking as 
possible in a solid, real, heavy lace dress, made princesse, 


with long sleeves. It fell away from the shoulders, leav- 
ing the top of the arms bare, and was trimmed only with 
Louis XVI. knots of black, velvet going from the top to 
the bottom of the gown. Her only ornaments were pearls— 
a string round the neck, and a long rope of pearls falling 
below the waist. Mrs. Cotton,an English artist, was an- 
other woman much noticed, in white satin and poppies. 
Mrs. John Munroe was also very handsome in yellow satin 
made much like Madame Bénardaky’s, with bows of point- 
lace instead of velvet; Mrs. Winslow was also in satin. 
In fact, except for the priucesse of lace, which is every 
elegant woman’s darling ambition in the way of chiffons 
at present, satin is almost the only thing one sees in the 
newest evening dresses. There are still, after all, many 
paillettes, however. We saw three or four simply sheaths 
of shining black scales. 


pA RIS is beginning to take on a deserted mien that be- 
comes her sadly, I think. She always seems to miss 
her fétes, her elegance I fancy; a little air of melancholy 
creeping over her immediately after the Grand Prix. 
Then she braces up, as it were, and goes in for a mad 
fling, that lasts two weeks more. We say, ‘‘ Why, after 
all, how many people are left in town!” Then all of a 
sudden she seems to give up the struggle. A rush of 
desolate melancholy suddenly sweeps over her; the season 
is ended. Oddly enough. at that moment the days inva- 
riably grow cool and fresh, and we profit by the time and 
weather to do the galleries and ‘‘ monuments,” gs the 
French call the sights. ‘‘We spend most of our time at 
the dressmaker’s,” an American girl said to me the other 
day, ‘‘and in our intervals of liberty we rush out and do 
a church.” And that type of traveller in her intervals of 
liberty is one of the joys of this moment. 

I have actually got to see the new Houdon of the Louvre 
this last week, and the Pheenician woman, from which 
do not argue that a year has gone by since I have been to 
the gallery. But these two marvellous busts, lost in cor- 
ners near the Egyptian rooms, are hard to find unless one 
knows the way, but so infinitely worth the learning of it. 
Be sure to see them if you come to Paris. 

The long-looked-for Puvis de Chavannes collection is 
at last on exhibition at the Galerie Georges Petit—how 
one would love to write about it, if it were not something 
like trying to put the Sistine Chapel into a kodak photo- 
graph to say anything about Puvis de Chavannes in an 
ordinary letter. And the other evening we returned to 
childish joys by making up a party and going to the 
Neuilly féte. This perennial institution, which I had 


given the cold shoulder for many summers,I was delighted 
to discover had not suffered from this neglect, but was 
more noisy, more brilliant, more blue, green, yellow, red, 
more sparkling with tinsel, more incongruous, more 
stupid, more amusing than my fondest memory had pic 
tured it. I observed with interest that that alarming 
amusement the switchback seemed to have gone down 
tremendously with the lapse of years, while, on the con 
trary, merry-go-rounds had mounted to an extraordinary 
degree, and were to be found at intervals of every thirty 
yards. They seemed to be of a diabolical brilliancy of 
invention, for electric lights blazed on the tinsel rococo- 
work and the plate-glass mirrors of the central shafts, 
while the ‘little horses” had become fiery lobsters, pigs — 
strange presentments of every imaginable creature known 
to the menagerie. One wondered if it could be possible 
that people were left in the world still sufficiently naive to 
have that sort of thing appeal to them, but turned away 
from the laughing shrieking riders with a sort of pleased 
delight at the thought that evidently ‘‘ poor human 
nature” was still going on. 


NE of the most delightful things that we have done 

this last week was to go to see the Edwin Lord 
Weeks's in their new home. The house has the invaria- 
ble little French garden, with a rotunda facing it, glass- 
covered, where Mr. Weeks can paint when the light is not 
right for the studio upstairs. 

This is Indian. of course, where it is not Persian. On 
one wall one notices the entire series of Bokhara embroid- 
ered panels, and most lovely old Indian prints in colors 
that were my despair. Indian carvings in wood, an in 
dustry for which Mr. Weeks has done so much, form a 
fascinating balcony at one end. On the easels, over a 
series of paintings illustrating scenes from the Arabian 
Nights, the celebrated ‘* Porter of Bagdad” in his vari 
ous adventures. They were full of life, expression, and 
were charming in color. One wanted at once to fly to 
the newest translation of the thousand and one tales. of 
which one I notice has just been published in French, 
and bring them all back again. 

When we came down stairs Mr. Weeks took us through 
the salon to the stables, and into « great empty place, 
which he declared was reserved for an elephant. ‘‘An 
elephant, Mr. Weeks!” we exclaimed, breathlessly. ‘If 
not an elephant, something equally interesting,” was all 
he would say. What sort of institution he thinks of set- 
ting up we could not discover. We wait to know, and so 
must you. KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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HETHER a woman's wardrobe is actually 
more elaborate than it was a few years ago 
or not, it is quite certain that there are three 
or four additions now made to every thorough 
outfit that were formerly considered as lux- 

uries, but now are put down on the list of what must be. 
These gowns and articles are what used to come under 
the head of lingerie, and comprise dressing jackets, mati- 
nées, wrappers of all sorts and descriptions, and tea gowns. 
‘The wrapper, years and years ago, was so commonly worn 
that women became disorderly from the use thereof, and 
did not seem to consider it necessary to wear anything 
else for breakfast or during the early part of the day. 
Then for a time the wrapper was banished absolutely to 
the bed-room, where a great many styles of wrappers now 
belong, and women found it necessary, if they wished to 
be fashionable, to attire themselves in stiff boned waists 
for breakfast, as well as for any other meal of the day. 
Fortunately there came another revolution, and the mati 
née and tea gown made their appearance; the latter gar- 
ment a modification—a glorification, indeed—of the former 
wrapper and the princesse gown. The matinée is now 
considered an eminently correct style for the morning, as 
its name would signify; the tea gown is rather too elab- 
orate for anything but afternoon wear, and in many styles 
is so beautiful a garment that it is quite suitable to wear 
at home in the evening. Atall times it is most unsuitable 
anywhere but in one’s home, unless when visiting at a 
country house. 


YWOmEN who are anxious to have good figures, and 
who pay a great deal of attention to the correct 
shape of corset, say that it is necessary when the corset 
is first put on to leave it as loose as possible, then after 
an hour or two of wearing it should be tightened, and 
later in the day it should be tightened again, as much as 
is comfortable —of course in these days corsets are not 
tightened above the waist. It is not possible to wear a 
tight-fitting and boned waist with a loose corset, and for 
this reason the matinée and the pretty breakfast jackets 
have come into fashion again; for while they must be 
made to have a good shape, it is not required of them 
that they shall fit closely to the figure. 

Soft silks, soft woollens, and even cotton crépe cloths 
make very attractive morning jackets. When expense is 
no object, the petticoat, or skirt. and jacket of figured or 
flowered silk trimmed with ruffles of lace is a delightful 
costume; but it takes many yards of silk to make the 
requisite number of ruffles on the skirt, and it takes a 
great many yards of lace to trim both jacket and skirt 
according to the correct style; consequently most women 
find it better and much less expensive to have simply a 
pretty morning jacket. A good model is the one that fits 
tight in the back, has a half-fitting lining in front, the 
fronts of the jacket loose from the shoulder, tied in with 
a ribbon belt that starts from the side seams; the sleeves, 
medium size, finished at the wrist with lace ruffles; the 
collar a high one with a lace tie in front. This can be 
had in any color or in any material, is exceedingly pretty 
in dotted Swiss, or even in some less expensive cotton 
material, while in silk with insertions of lace it is very 
smart and attractive. 


HE kimono, that at first was considered only suitable 
for bed-room and bath wear, has lately been produced 
in most fascinating and expensive materials. The shape 
is against its ever being a proper garment for downstairs 
wear. For one’s bed-room it is a delightful and charming 
style, but too loose and flowing to be exactly conventional. 
In the Persian-pattern foularis there are some beautiful 
kimonos with the facings of satin or silk of some solid 
color. One or two have lately been made with a fitted 
lining which took away somewhat from their wrapper 
effect. For dressing jacke!s, kimonos are delightful made 
in cashmere, silk, cotton crépe, or any such material. They 
are particularly effective in blue with the facings of white. 
The plain lawn and muslin are very good in the solid 
colors with the facings of white. 








RINCESSE GOWN 
BLUE VEILING. 


THE illustration shows an extremely simple but 
very handsome model in gray-blue veiling. The prin 
cesse over-dress is outlined with rows of machine stitch 
ing and fastened from the middle of the front, crossing 
over on the left side in a gracefully curved line, with 
black jet buttons and little black cords. The entire gown 
is absolutely sheath-fitting, the only relief being given by 
a smooth chemisette and collar of white mull in dainty 
lingerie tucks; the flaring cuffs simulate a gauntlet. The 
back is perfectly plain, the only visible seam being on the 
left side, where the gown fastens under the overlapping 
right front. 


IN GRAY- 


ARIS FETE GOWNS—CASH- 
MERE AND CREPE DE CHINE. 


Two very charming and. smart gowns worn 
recently in Paris consist of silver-gray cashmere over 
ivory silk, and embroidered crépe de Chine. The cash- 
mere gown hus a slashed bodice and peplum, through 
which an under-dress of ivory silk appears.. The edges 
of the slashed strips are stitched flat with white silk, and 
guipure lace bands drape the upper part of the bodice 
and cover the collar. Long sheath sleeves are tucked 
with groups of round tucks separated by guipure bands, 
and a belt of downward-turning tucks is fastened at the 
side by a long strass buckle. The sheath skirt and pep- 
lum are finished by simple four-inch hems, with undulating 
lines of guipure above forming the sole trimming. The 


T= so-called tea gowns are marvels of beauty of work. 
manship and material this year. The richest laces 
are employed for trimming, and there have even been 
made entire gowns of the lace. One of the smartest that 
have been turned out is of a pale yellow crépe de Chine, 
tight-fitting in the back, and made over a white silk lining. 
On the lining are several flounces of white silk edged 
with lace; in front there does not seem to be any at- 
tempt at fit, but the lining is really very carefully fitted. 
There is a little fulness in the fronts which hang loose 
from the shoulders, and covering the fronts, and hangin 
straight down isa long stole of heavy lace that was mn d 
nally on some vestment. It is of the yellowish lace, and 
very beautiful in color and design. The sleeves hang 
loose from the shoulder in shaw] shape, and are made of 
the crépe de Chine; but there are under-sleeves that fit 
tightly to the arm, and cover the wrist even. These are 
made of lace like the stole, or as nearly like it as possible. 
There is a stock-collar, and inside this a high collar of 
crépe de Chine, wired to keep it standing, lived with lace 
of a softer texture than the stole. 

Another gown on the same style is a pale pink crépe de 
Chine, made also with a long stole of lace, but it is cut 
square in the neck, and the stole is put on below the open- 
ing. There is a high collar at the back, but no long shawl 
sleeves, the only sleeves being those of the lace. This 
gown is perfectly suitable to wear at home for a small 
dinner; it is too eccentric—too theatrical in appearance— 
to look exactly good form away from one’s own house. 

In white there are gowns made of silk muslins and lace 
—all over silk with rows and rows of white lace insertion, 
80 that the whole effect is that of a lace gown. These are 
all on the princesse style, but with loose fronts, and some- 
times have the jewelled girdles from the side hanging 
down in front. A great many of them—in fact, most of 
them —uare made with the lining cut away from around the 
neck in the front, so that the lace and silk mull rest direct- 
ly against the skin. The sleeves are never lined. Some 
of them are made in elbow length, with deep ruffles of 
lace that fall nearly to the hem of the skirt; others have 
simply the tight-fitting lace sleeves. The latter fashion is 
a rather trying one ; the tight-fitting elbow sleeves with 
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PRINCESSE GOWN IN GRAY-BLUE VEILING. 


the long ruffles, or the shawl]-sleeves that fall back from 
the shoukler, are infinitely more graceful. 


Ruipes these very elaborate tea gowns there are many 
others, much less expensive, that are extremely pretty. 
The smartest are those made of silk, either the flowered 
taffeta or the plain India silk. The latter are much cool 
er They are made tight-fitting in the back, with a deep 
collar trimmed with rows of lace. The collar is square ut 
the back, and in front comes down so that it forms revers 
and ends in a point below the waist, between the revers 
being a vest of the silk with lace across it. There are 
wide sash-ribbons that start from the side seams and tie in 
ends and loops below where the fichu stops. Around the 
bottom of the whole gown is a deep ruffle trimmed with 
four bands of the lace insertion edged with lace. 

It is rather a fad this year to wear very thin materials, 
and for the first time fn a great many years there have 
been made up a number of gowns in the fine silk muslins, 
the dotted Swiss, and lawn in the shape of these Paris 
gowns. They are all lined with silk, the lining being 
elaborately trimmed around the bottom with ruffles, both 
accordion-pleated and plain, trimmed with lace. On the 
bottom of the gown itself are ruffles of the material edged 
with lace, so that the effect is that of quantities of lace. 
It — is very light and airy in appearance, but as 
the gown itself is very wide, and the lining is of taffeta 
silk, there is a certain voluminous appearance that is not 
becoming to every figure, and should be rather carefully 
avoided by any one who is at all inclined to be stout. 

The white muslins or dotted Swiss made up over the 
pale pinks, yellows, and blues are exceedingly dainty, 
and have more atiempt at fit than the gowns that are 
made of silk—that is, the fronis are more carefully fitted 
There is always one dart that shows, and what is left 
loose is loose only just from the throat down to the hem, 
The material is accordion-pleated, and on either side is a 
jabot of white lace, put on so full that it fairly covers the 
pleating. ‘There must always be a great deal of luce 
around the throat, lace ruffles in the sleeves, and, indeed, 
the idea seems to be to have as much lace as can possibly 
be puton, The best economy, if economy can come into 
the question at all with such an expensive style of dress, 
is to have the lining of plain white silk. The gown can 
then be changed by having different ribbons at the waist 
or neck, and by changing the ribbons the gown is often 
quite transformed. Satin ribbons, by-the-way, are very 
rarely used on these gowns—either the plain, flowered, or 
the moiré are preferred. Some of the newest of thise 
gowns have knots of velvet ribbon that look very dainty 
against the lace. 


T isa little early as yet to speak definitely of the styles 
for next winter, but there have been one or two gowns 
sent over in advance to show what is to be tried upon the 
public. Among these gowns there have been one or two 
tea gowns. One in black satin is a superb costume, but 
rather on the lines of one that was brought over some few 
years ago that did not make a success. It is of bluck sat- 
in, tight-fitting at the back. The front has darts, and ig 
tight-fitting until directly in front, where it hangs straight 
from the shoulder to the hem, and then opens to show an 
under-petticoat and tight-fitting waist. The petticoat and 
waist are of pink satin, completely covered with rows of 
white lace. Down the fronts of the black satin gown—the 
outside gown—there is an embroidery done by hand in 
shaded pink roses, the fronts being lived with pink satin. 
There is a collar quite high at the back, with the roses go- 
ing around it, and the elbow sleeves are finished with a 
band of the roses and deep ruffles of white lace, to match 
that on the petticoat. There is nothing particularly new 
about the shape of the gown, the novelty being in the em 
broidery, which is most exquisitely done by hand. Hand- 
embroidery on costumes was seen last winter. It has been 
used in Paris this summer, and may or may not be fash- 
ionable over here next year. It will never be generally 
worn, for it is most expensive when it is done with the 
care that is exhibited in the gown just described. 








simple lines of this costume are extremely smart, and the 
accompanying hat of white straw with large pink rose 
wreath about the crown is of the Bergére style, now so 
much in vogue among Parisian women of fashion. Em- 
broidery onl applied Trish guipure are the garnitures seen 
upon the second gown of crépe de Chine. The restoration 
of hand embroidery as a trimming for women’s gowns is 
being made more manifest daily. In the present instance 
white silk is worked upon an edging of white crépe de 
Chine, which is used as a border upon the draped skirt 
and bodice of a slate-blue crépe de Chine. A sham skirt, 
reaching quite to the waist, is draped with a double >ver- 
dress, each edge of which is treated with a scalloped em- 
broidered band of white crépe. Above these are applied 
bands of white Irish guipure that encircle the skirt in 
three tiers. The open bodice is edged with triple in- 
ward-turning scalloped bands, and adorned with elaborate 
motifs of guipure. An equally heavy treatment of gui- 
pure is seen upon the sleeve. A wide collar of white 
silk is strapped with narrow velvet bands intersected by 
small steel beads. This flares back from the vest in 
front, and is shaped in the back like a square sailor col- 
lar; the velvet running horizontally across the 
back. The vest is of blac i: mousseline de.soie. 
Scarlet poppies with black centres adorn the 
crown of the hat and the brim at the left side. 
The straw is of dull silver gray, and black 
velvet binds the brim. Black mousseline de 
soie bands attached to the back of the brim 
tie under the chin in a large bow. 

The touch of black that brings out the col- 
oring of a gown so well is considered smart 
with almost every costume, ranging from 
morning gowns to street and evening gowns, 
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IDSUMMER NECK-WEAR. 


Tue illustrations of midsummer neck-wear 
show the gamut from grave to gay in prim ties 
that range from plain piqué to large fluffy scarf 

ties of mousseline and point-lace. A scarf of the last- 
named material is quite nine inches wide and two and one- 
half yards long There are deep ends of point-lace, and 
appliquéd figures extend several inches above the tie ends. 


A SCARF that is to all intents and purposes a boa is 
made of knife-pleated Liberty silk, edged with narrow 
ruchings of mousseline de soie. The pleatings are at- 
tached to a flat smooth collar that fits about the neck, 
and may be fastened by a clasp concealed under the front 
ruffles 





VERY small collarette is made with a tucked stock 

collar of white China silk, bordered at the neck and 
at the edges of the short butterfly bows by narrow bands 
of black silk velvet ribbon. Another cravat and collar, 
made upon similar lines, is of black taffeta trimmed with 
fine stripes of black velvet ribbon on white silk. The 
taffeta strings are stitched upon the back edges of the 
collar, and are brought forward to tie at the centre of the 
front. This is one of the daintiest of summer novelties, 
and is easily rendered in piqué or black duck. 


rOCK-COLLARS are in all cases the basis for neck- 

wear having a real cravat effect. A very smart design 
is of satin tucked about the stock-collar. A twisted scarf of 
point d’esprit with lace edge is brought around to the front 
and tied in a single knot without bows. Where the stock 
is of organdie or fine lawn, deep collarettes are attached 
with square or other fancy shaped revers. A dainty col 
lar of this kind has pointed revers edged with deep lawn 
embroidery ruffles. These are brought from each side of 
a centre chemisette, and long lawn ties edged with em 
broidery are knotted just at the corsage-line. The effect 
is one of great daintiness, and the design one that will 
prove attractive for all young faces. 


HECKED AND PLAIN CLOTH 
GOWN. 


A very smart combination of checked and 
plain cloth is seen in the illustration of pattern gown No. 
198 shown on this page. The skirt, a tight sheath with 
rather wide front breadth, is of blue and white checked 
cloth, made entirely without trimming except for the slight 
buttoned flap at the foot of the left front seam. This is 
of plain material, stitched about the edges. It is sewed 
into the seam, which is then opened and pressed flat. The 
lining for this skirt may be cut exactly like that of the 
dress material, but it-is preferable to make all modern 
half-circular skirts, such as those now obtaining, with a 
separate drop skirt, as two bias materials can rarely be 
made to hold their position and shape for a long time 
without sagging. The short Eton bodice of the costume 
under description is fitted closely to the form, and each 
seam is provided with a flat facing of checked goods and 
finished with a double row of small French gilt buttons, 
over which is a lacing of blue silk cord. These facings 
should have a lining of crinoline in order to give them 
the necessary body, and should be arranged upon the 
waist exactly as indicated in paper pattern before stitch- 
ing the former. When fitting is completed the seams 
should be firmly closed and the seam facings stitched and 
pressed. The deep collar of checked cloth is trimmed 
with a band of plain cloth, interlined with crinoline, and 
stitched. Pattern for this band does not accompany that 
of the bodice, but it is easy to follow the lines of the collar 
in cutting. The sleeve is a sheath in one piece, with back 
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seam extending only to elbow, and with a deep plain cuff 
of checked goods. The lower edge of bodice and the two 
fronts are finished with a deep band of stitched cloth, and 
the garment is fastened by invisible hooks down the cen- 
tre of the front. Pattern of chemisette and high collar 
do not accompany the costume pattern. 

Of material 54 inches wide, 4 yards of checked and 1 
yard of plain goods will be found sufficient to make this 
costume as illustrated, 





CHECKED AND PLAIN CLOTH GOWN. 
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Vout. XXXII, No. 9 


OR THE TRAVELLER. 


Ons of the most useful novelties for the traveller 
is a traveller's card-case, which is indeed a combi- 
nation of several different things. It is made of 

flexible leather and lined with kid or satin, so as to be 
easily folded. It is about ten inches long, folding three 
times, and when closed is slightly larger than the ordinary 
card-case. First there is a place for cards, another for 
tickets and checks, each of which fastens down closely 
with a flat clasp. Then comes a small indexed book for 
addresses or memoranda, and under the inside cover of 
this a snug little place for postage-stamps. There is no 
purse connected with it, the change-purse being worn 
usually on the chatelaine or carried in the pocket. A 
silver pencil completes the interior fittings, and when 
folded there is in one corner a tiny watch, so arranged on 
the inside of the case that only the face an inch in diame- 
ter shows from the cover. This case is made of light 
leather, so that when folded with all of its contents it will 
not be more bulky than an ordinary purse or card-case. 





ARASOLS. 


THE new summer gowns that are made to 
be worn for summer enteftainments, such 
as garden parties and out-door fétes, require 

a different style of parasol from the one to be car 
ried with the ordinary street costume, consequent- 
ly the shops, even at this late day, have a number 
of most fascinating things to choose from, although 
the salespeople say their very best have been pick 
ed out some time since by people who attended 
early in the season to all the minutiw of the very 
ultra summer wardrobe. White parasols are more 
fashionable than ever this year, and are made of a 
variety of materials. To begin with, there are the 
lace parasols, which are very beautiful, and for 
which the handsomest laces are used as well as 
some of the imitations, which cost a third as much 
and are extremely effective. When the imitation 
lace is used it is put on more often in ruffles, but 
when the real is used for the parasol there is a 
square, and outside the square are ruffles of chiffon, 
over which are put narrow ruffles of real lace. The 
parasols that were carried last year, made of the 
puftings of mousseline de soie, are again fashion- 
able. These are used in white. They are more be- 
coming if there is an inside lining that gives some 
faint tint to the skin, for the dead white with the 
sun shining through it is very trying to any but a 
remarkably fine complexion. 

In the handles of the parasols there is a great va- 
riety of choice. There are the imitation jewelled 
handles, like topaz cut in many facets, or turquoise 
of just the plain stone. There are, of course, some 
parasols that have handles set with real jewels, and 
the extravagance of the age reaches a pitch in 
these handles that cannot be excelled in anything 
else. The white chiffon lined with pale yellow with 
a white handle, and a topaz set in the handle, makes 
a most attractive combination, and looks well either 
with the flowered muslin and white lace or a yellow 
crépe de Chine gown, but it must be confessed that 
with the lace gowns the lace parasols look better 
than anything else. 

There are some parasols that look like roses, both 
when they are opened and closed, for they are 
made of round puffs of chiffon of pale pink. These 
are the most becoming of any parasols that are car- 
ried, for the light shining through gives a faint rosy 
tinge. The white parasols lined with a delicate 
shade of green are also very smart, but the green 
lining, while good for the eyes, is not very becom- 
ing. However, a pale n parasol made of this 
puffed chiffon and lined with a still fainter green, 
and with the imitation emerald handle, is a most 
attractive article. 

The old-fashioned carriage parasols are quite in 
fashion, and are extremely useful. They are made 
almost invariably of the very finest luce, the pat- 
terns woven for the shape. Some of them have the 
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carved coral or ivory handles that have been put away 
for many years, but the workmanship and beauty of 
which cannot be surpassed in the presentday. There are 
some filigree silver handles, but silver handles are not very 
satisfactory with the parasols that are worn with white 
costumes, and consequently white gloves, for the silver 
has a bad way of soiling the white kids worn with this 
own, and ivory, both real and imitation, is preferred. 
he very latest fad is the hand-painted satin parasol— 
white or pale rose-color with garlands of roses, 


EAF-GREEN CLOTH GOWN. 


Tue tendency of all autumn gowns is toward 
plain fabrics. We shall presently see plain black 
and dark colored silks in great numbers and so- 

berer tones in cloths, although these will be relieved by 
band trimmings of velvet, lace. and contrasting cloths of 
various weaves. An advance design for early autumn is 
taken from a gown in green cloth. The skirt.is a shallow 
circular that spreads wide at the three side darts, so that 
when stitched a tiny pleat is formed at the foot of each 
dart that yields a pretty fulness to the lower skirt. Fiat 
cream satin bands are smoothly fitted over the long hip 
darts, and these are stitched in place with green silk, and 
finished at the lower point by large silk tackings. The 
skirt has a centre back seam and a ten-inch train, finished 
with seven stitched inch-wide tucks. Where a different 
garniture is desired for the bottom, the pattern, with tucks 
already folded, should be laid upon the plain goods, to 
length indicated on paper. In this way the pattern may 
be obtained for perfectly plain edge, and garniture may be 
added, as preferred. The Eton jacket has a seamed and 
fitted back, and one dart in front. The long rolling collar 
reaches quite to the waist-line, and is ornamented with 
small gilt buttons distributed In groups of three. The 
sleeves are sheath-fitting about the upper and lower arm, 
but have a shirred effect at the elbow in both back and 
front seams. The cuffs are artistic novelties, having an 
inner and outer point, both lined with cream cloth stitch- 
ed with green silk. The shoulders are also capped with 
cream cloth epaulettes over green cloth, and interlined with 
crinoline. Pattern of collar and chemisette do not accom- 
pany that of the bodice, but a complete pattern of the in- 


























LEAF-GREEN CLOTH GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 199.—(See Page 641.) 
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ner vest. which is to be made with lining back, is included. 
Cream cloth was the medium employed for the vest in 
the original model. This should be made upon lining, and 
interlined with thin canvas, crinoline, or stiffened lawn. 

To make this costume of plain-cloth 54 inches wide, 7 
yards of material will be required, together with 4 yard of 
white opera cloth. 


IDE KILT SKIRT AND BOX- 
COAT. 


A x7 skirt for cloth or piqué has broad 
pleats turning back from a wide centre box-pleat in front 
and meeting in the centre of the back in two inward-turning 
pleats. The kilt is carefully fitted over the hips, and ac- 
curately calculated to fit a normal girl of thirteen. Allow- 
ance is made upon the pattern for a four-inch hem at the 
bottom of the skirt. The jacket has the effect of a coach- 
ing or box coat. The back is in one piece, and the front 





is likewise free from seams but for the single un- 
der-arm gore that connects the two, The two 
pockets have affixed flaps, finished with one row of 
stitching. These may be finished with tailor'’s 
“tacks” or not, as desired. Coat sleeves, that ad- 
mit of the easy movement of the arm, are finished 
with pointed cuffs that flare at the back seam, and 
a wide collar, cut without seam, completes the gar- 
ment. The mediums chosen in original model were 
scarlet serge and white piqué for the collar, the lat- 
ter having several rows of stitching about the edge. 
Patterns of tie, collar, and chemisette are included, 
the latter stamped with position for embroidering 
insignia of any preferred style. 

Of serge or other material 44 inches wide, 4} 
yards will be required for making this costume. 


FIRST APPEARANCE. 


THE most light-minded lady of the gay 
world who takes her parasol out upon pa- 
rade, and rejoices herself that it is a thing 

of beauty, of invaluable lace, of chiffon ruffles, of 
silk of dainty device, of a jade handle or a carved 
ivory, with an atom of a watch 
at the tip, or with a cavity fora 
pencil and another for a folding 
mirror or a tiny brush, or with 
a setting there for nothing but 
a pure and simple piece of 
splendor in the shape of a jew- 
el in the top, an opal, a tur- 
quoise—this gayly dressed lady 
hardly thinks that in carrying 
her parasol she is performing 
an act of worship to Pallas 
Athene; or if not performing 
it, yet going through the mo- 
tions, just as the girl who bows 
nine times to the new moon, or 
who is anxious to see it over 
her left shoulder or with a bit 
of silver in her pocket, is igno- 
rant that on her part she is im- 
itating an old rite in the wor- 
ship of the Assyrian Ashtoreth. 
ut some thousands of years 
ago the parasol was borne in 
the devotional processions of 
Pallas, and was an appanage 
of the priestesses of that god- 
dess; perhaps because Pallas 
represented the spirit of the pure 
upper air and of the lightnings; per- 
haps because, the needle and the spin- 
dle being held sacred to her, the other 
peculiarly feminine affair, the sun- 
shade, might be viewed in the same 
light. If the shield and helmet and 
spear were also sacred to Pallas, it 
was in another view of her deity. 

No stranger can visit England to- 
day without feeling that carrying 
the parasol, the sun or the rain um- 
brella, is a part of wisdom, since none 
but the very unwise would dare to 
venture forth without it in the land 
of the light-falling rain. And in our 
own land of fierce suns and often 
burning skies still more necessarily is 
it the tribute paid to wisdom, so that 
even to-day Pallas Athene might be 
said to have her rights in the para- 
sol. Between its owner and how 





WIDE KILT SKIRT AND BOX-COAT. 
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many a headache, how many a sunstroke, has it inter- 
posed its light but strong tissues, and how well, in view 
of the comfort and safety it assures, does it deserve an 
honor and decoration that can be given it! And when it 
is carried by some pretty girl one is half inclined to be 
lieve that Aphrodite has her rights in it as well as Pal- 
las. See her dispose it above and behind her like a halo, 
making a background for all the shifting lights and col- 
ors of her face; see her spread it, twirl it, fold it, carry it 
—and confess that the Spanish lady’s fan is no more arch 
or coquettish or useful, adding in the knowing hand im 
mensely to the holder’s charm. A thing that is so potent 
is not improperly given all the honors it can bear—on its 
dress occasions every ornament that is not contrary to 
good taste, and for its rainy day that chaste simplicity of 
form which makes true elegance. A lady, with any re- 
gard for her own appearance, will never voluntarily use 
a faded, loose-ribbed, baggy umbrella, or one whose han- 
dle is better fitted to the grasp of a backwoodsman than 
to her own; but she will havea slim, long-handled tightly 
folded article, when not in use, and that when spread 
against the weather will be amply able to protect her. . 
For if we are known by the company we keep, we shall 
also be known, in a degree, by our umbrella, which be- 
comes insensibly a part of our personality, and by its ap- 
pearance betrays our tastes and habits almost as complete 
ly as if it spoke. 


























N approaching floral life, let me say that I do not ex 
pect you to study the flowers with the same bent of 
mind as the botanist, but I do wish you to study 
them with the same heart and eye. I do not think it 
important for you to study the family connections, 
but it is necessary to understand the general skeleton of 
each family to see how alike is the anatomy of them all. 
I shall want you to understand me when | speak of the 
following parts: branch; stalk, stem, tendrils; leaves, 
veins, stipules; buds and flowers; calyx; sepals; corolla; 
petals; stamens, filaments, anthers; pristil, Numbers re 
fer to form: letters refer to color; dotted lines refer to 
back of leaf or petal 
Beginning with the spring flowers, let me insist that you 
study well the character of the flower before you be 
gin to draw and paint. Notice the peculiarity of each 
flower and make memoranda of each 
In observing the first spring flowers, you will find their 
characteristic to be fragility, swueh wee little mites they 
are as a whole. Note well that they hardly seem to have 
a regular way of growing, or at least to have fairly set- 
tled on to the botanical order of things —caly x, corolla, 
stamens, and pistils—for in some we find the calyx doing 
the duty of the corolla, and again we find last year’s 
leaves with this year’s flowers 
Study the Great Unknowable, not question, and you 
will,find that He too ** builds the ladder round by round.” 
You do not question the baby’s face because the fore 
head has not developed, or because the eyebrows are not 
as prominent as they will be when months and years have 
passed, while the little nose is comfortably flat against 
the face. Draw and paint your spring flowers with the 
tenderness of babyhood in them; then, again, notice how 
quickly they fade and die unless put in water immediate- 
ly. Who ever held a young babe-fifteen minutes without 
either saying chuck! chuck! or shaking a rattle in its 


face? So when you draw the baby flowers, give them all | 





your attention, draw them with all their sweetness and 
shyness, remember that they have their own little lives, 
and respect them 

But for dainty borders for children’s books, or books 
of poems, how fit! or for bunches to be used in scattered 
masses with ribbons, how dainty, how appropriate! First 
study, study, then draw, draw, and then will come 


All my little ones, 
All my pretty ones 


We wil! take the hepatica first. Was ever a flower more 
individual? Part fur and part flower, with dried leaves 
thrown in, just as though it had seurried around and 
gotten anything and everything together to make its first 
appearance as soon as ever the snow had melted, nay! 
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even before sometimes, such dear little flowers they are! 
Notice first a mass of fuzz, and old purply, brown, green 
leaves, yes, even a decided crimson we sometimes feel in 
these last year’s leaves; then you discover in this mass of 
fuzz a number of pink stems all covered with this fuzzy 





fur, on the top of said stems we discover little green caps, 
and soon we ascertain these little caps to be three little 
green leaves (I had always called them calyx, but the 
botany calls them leaves; as also the flower coming out 
from these tiny leaves is formed of the calyx sepals in- 
stead of corolla petals). There are six or eight of these 
sepals, sometimes more, and usually you find them rather 
of a bine-lavender, but again you will feel the pink in 
them; the stamens and pistil are of light green; but for all 
my saying. blue-lavender and green, there is a gray about 
these little blossoms; and remember, in making a design 
of them, the general tone of color should be two-thirds 
November and one-third May. 

Next comes the anemone, a little more sure of itself, 
yet the bronze-green of its three-divisioned leaf is not so 
very decided of the spring; but the little flower peeps out 
fresh and bright with its pink and white sepals (again se- 
pals, not petals), and the delicate green-white stamens 
and pistils. Again a design of this must be most delicate 
and refined; feel the care you are obliged to give it to 
keep it from dying even while you are drawing it. 

The bloodroot comes all made as a design. rst comes 
a light brown tissue-paper of something; soon that some- 
thing proves to be a leaf curled anal the purest white 
flower with a yellow centre of stamens, ever so many, 
and one pistil, How that leaf holds up the flower until 
it can stand alone! Do not allow yourself to make studies 
or designs of the bloodroot without that irregular round 
leaf, with its gray-green under side and deeper green 
face side, either faithfully hugging the flower or standing 
near by lest any good gust of wind would break off from 
its long tender stem that dainty white flower at the top. 

I wonder would we believe it was spring were it not 
for the violets. 1 presume it is because they are so com- 
mon. Or is it because they have such real little faces 
that seem to look into one’s own, and to say, “I am here; 
surely you know me.” And we all do. In any design for 
spring probably no flower will tell it quicker. There are 
one or two points to be noticed in drawing. One is always 
see that your little white V shape (the other side down— 
A) forms your centre; have your petals meet well at this 
point; also note how the calyx clasps the little bud around 
its waist, and again how loosely they grow, coming out 
from all directions, and how guncoially some of them 
curve their little necks. 

The dog’s-tooth-violet also comes in for notice for its 
good qualities in our line. Look at those two long nar- 
row-shaped leaves so queerly mottled with their yellowy, 
browny, purply bronze (green understood), and again 
the mottled yellow flower with its drooping head coming 
out from the two leaves a good bit up from the ground. 


A WOMAN'S PRISON 


ROBABLY the most remarkable of the American 

delegates to the recent Woman's International 

Council in London died there the last day of June, 

after reading a paper upon prison-work in Ameri 

ca. Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson has been for fifteen 
years tht superintendent of the Massachusetts Reforma- 
tory for Women, and the only woman warden in the 
world. She was about seventy-five years of age. 

For seven years Mrs. Johnson and other influential 
Boston women went annually before the Massachusetts 
Legislature, praying that the women convicts might be 
separated from the men, and more effectual efforts be 
made toward their moral salvation. In 1877 this was 
granted. Afier five years the Governor sent this message 
to Mrs. Johnson: 

“You have got your prison. Three superintendents 
have failed utterly. You must take charge of it yourself.” 

Mrs. Johnson’s trunks were packed for a prolonged 
stay in Europe. Death and the Boston tire had swept 
away her family and home. She rechecked her trunks, 
went to Sherborn, and there for fifteen years has been 
guide, philosopher, and friend, in the noble sense of these 
terms, to thousands of poor women. 

Last year, at the earnest solicitation of some friends 
who feared that the history of much of her work would 
die with her, Mrs. Johnson related many incidents of her 

rison life, which were written down and submitted to 
ber correction. Many of them are too inwrought with 
the lives of well-known persons to see print; but the fol- 
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lowing can hardly fail to interest those to whom the 
word “convict ” means something apart from ‘‘ woman.” 

A young woman had been sentenced to the Reforma- 
tory who for a long time gave great trouble. Mrs, John- 
son had visited her day after day, trying in every way to 
reach het, but without success, One evening, when she 
was in a violent temper, the superintendent took her 
to her own room, but all her tact failed of response, and 
feeling driven to the wall, she mechanically opened a 
book on her table. It was Whittier’s poems, and her eye 
fell absently upon “* The Eternal Goodness.” 

* Here is a beautiful poem,” she said, to the prisoner; 
“take it to your room, learn one verse, and recite it to 
me in the morning: 


I bow my forehead to the dust 
1 veil mine eyes for shame, 

And urge in trembling velf<istrust, 
A prayer without a claim. 


“It is beautiful,” the girl responded, and carried the 
book away. 

The next morning she repeated not one verse, but sev- 
en—and memorizing is one thing for the educated and 
quite another for the ignorant—and the third day said it 
all. A transformation soon marked her face and actions, 
and one day she stopped the superintendent in the hall. 

** When i wake in the night and the old rage comes 
over me, and I want to kill people, I say those verses, 
and they quiet and comfort me. They have saved me.” 


HOME EDUCATION FOR CONVENTIONAL ART 





Not much for , this flower, nevertheless it has its 
good points, and will work in well. 

Then the crocus. What care the gardener takes of these 
little blossoms! I presume his conscience troubles him 
somewhat, and tells him it would be better not to force 
it into the world too soon, but he will. Every gardener 
wants the first crocus, and so with the crocus it is often 
“Man proposes and God disposes,” for so often many of 
them are ‘dead before they are born.” 

Such frail little flowers they are, and yet you can feel 
them forcing themselves up from the sod as in no other 
flower; and then look at the sentinels of green blades with 
their white veins standing around each flower to break 
the wind; and again we see our bit of tissue-paper at the 
base of the flower. Very simple in line are these little ones, 
but in color much varied, az you find them in yellow, pink, 
lavender, and again white and pink, and so on. Again 
er are dear little flowers, but decidedly hard to make 
fit into a space, they are so up and down with their living. 

But what a chance of design in the Solomon’s-seal with 
its long graceful — of stem, its alternating leaves so 
light on one side and so deep on the other, and the lit- 
tle clusters of flowers in twos and threes drooping down 
from under the leaves, following the curve of the stem! 
This is perhaps the most decorative of the spring flowers; 
it has great possibilities in it. Study it 
well, you will need it in your bank. 

Then there is the pussy-willow — this 
you may want to work in with the “ cat 
that killed the rat” we spoke about in 
our first paper; and what fun to get at the 
grays of the pussy! What is gray, any- 
way? To which I answer a neutral color 
out of which the right mind and eye can 
make most ideal coloring. You may see 
yellow, green, blue, or purple, nay! even 
pinks and reds. But mind that you never 
see dirty stove-blacking grays in any flow- 
er; make it brimful of color, but never 
dirt. Learn to draw and paint it well, for 
it has a certain ‘‘ chic” about it that is al 


wa pees. 

An now we have a glimpse of the glow 
in the months just ahead, when we have a 
bunch of marsh-marigolds, yellow and green for sure. 
Notice the crispness of color in both flower and leaf; also, 
how much more self-reliant the stems branch out in all 
directions—a trifle awkward, perhaps, with no great style 
about them. Nevertheless, they are worth your study, 
for they will come in handy some day. 

In going over this list, I grant you that, »s a whole, you 
will not use them for after-work so much as the later 
summer and fall flowers, but that you will want some of 
them—many of them; one cannot tell what is to come to 
the designer to do. So if you are wise you will lay in a 
stock of as many of them as you can, for when you shall 
need them, how badly will be that need. 








Shortly before his death, Mrs. Johnson told the story 
to Mr. Whittier. ‘Thy heart must have been filled with 
love for that poor woman,” he said, with moist eyes. 

Such incidents might be prolonged indefinitely, but 
they are sufficient to emphasize Bishop Whipple's recent 
remark concerning this great and humane institution— 
the only one of its kind in the country, 

**I know of no place where the labor of love has been 
crowned with greater success than at the Massachusetts 
Reformatory under the devoted care of Mrs. Ellen John- 
Son, 

Mrs. Johnson's reformatory methods were so success- 
ful that last year she received over a thousand applications 
for discharged prisoners as house-servants, In her drives 
about the country, from house after house cooks, nurses, 
and house-maids used to rush to her carriage and whisper 
confidences into her ear, waiting anxiously for her words 
of advice. Apart from her care of the prisoners, Mrs. 
Johnson carried on vast business enterprises. In order 
to find work for her women she established a shirt facto- 
ry and an apron factory, a public laundry and dairy, be- 

carrying on the immense Reformatory farm, conserva- 
tories, and stock-yards. Every article, from a pin to an 
engine, used at the prison she purchased, and it was she 
who personally found markets for the prison wares. In 
addition to this, she attended prison and charity congress- 
es all over this country and Europe, and addressed clubs 
and meetings without end. In the loss of such a woman 
the world is much the poorer. 
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PLAN FOR A_ FEDERATION 
COMMITTEE. 


—- 

Tue Committee on Reform and Village Im- 
provement of the Arkansas State Federation issues a 
very practical and helpful circularjetter to the clubs of the 
State that will undertake such It suggests that as 
experience has emphasized the Tact that merchants and 
business men are, asa rule, the ones most concerned in the 
improvement of the town, they will be found the best 
co-operators with the club women, They are usually, 
too, from a financial point of view, more generously dis- 
posed to alter conditions. After the business men the 
children should be reckoned as the most useful co- 
laborers. 

The committee suggests, as a beginning for clubs to 
whom the work is entirely new, that the sanitary condi- 
tion of the town should be first considered. Find out if 
the sewerage, the drainage, and the drinking water are 
what they should be. If not, begin at once to convince 
the majority of the existing danger. Any citizen will 
act promptly with the clubs when the gravity of the silu- 
ation is understood. A second suggestion is that, pre- 
suming the roads are good, they shall be regarded as un- 
finished until shaded by trees. To this end an Arbor 
day may be called for, when, according to law, trees 
shall be planted with proper ceremony. The third pro- 
vision deals with the curfew law. This does not exist in 
all States, but its enforcement in Arkansas is endorsed 
by the committee, who regard the compulsory shutting 
of the boys and girls from the street after nine o’clock at 
night an action that will tend strongly to overcome an 
evil that has long existed, and which has received the 
condemnation of foreigners—namely, the disobedience of 
the youth of our country. ‘‘In parental respect,” says 
the committee, ‘‘ Young America cannot be compared 
with the children of any other nation, not even with the 
little Cubans.” Cigarette-smoking, yellow journalism, 
and kindred evils are the result of disobedience, If there 
were no consumers there would be no demand. The 
fourth provision is a strong plea in favor of the kinder- 
garten in the public schools, and the fifth relates to the 
placing of libraries in the jails and charitable institutions 
of the municipality, the beginning to be made perhaps 
with good clean newspapers. Mrs. P. H. Elsworth, 
Hot Springs, is the chairman of the committee. 


HE SIGNIFICANCE OF A CER- 
TAIN NEW CLUB. 


Tue agitation over the domestic service problem 
has Jasted now for some years.’ Many failurés have been 
recorded, and progress has-been so spasmodic and in a 
Way unsystematic that it has been difficult to note just 
how much has been mide. That all this educational 
work has been of value, however, is now beginuing to be 
demonstrated 

The work of the various schools of domestic science 
is of course merely a sowing of the seed in each commu- 
hity. Generous harvest cannot be expected for some 
time. At the other end of the line are the various house- 
wives’ alliances, household economic associations, and 
housekeepers’ clubs, whose influence is to instil into the 
minds of the mistresses some of their own shortcomings 
and responsibilities, as well as the incapacity of those 
whom they employ in their households. It has been said 
over and over again that domestic service must be uplift- 
ed from the tyranny and degradation which now sur- 
round it before genuine advance can be made. Ways 
and means toward this end have been considered by many 
experts. 

So eminent and apparently outside a personage as Pro- 
fessor Cummings of Harvard University prepared a 
valuable paper on the subject, which was the outcome 
of much research and thought, and which was presented 
in a number of places. One of Professor Cummings’s 
suggestions is the placing of domestic service in the line 
of a trade, to be governed by a union, as most trades are, 
by which regular hours, a scale of wages, and rights of 
employer and employee shall be defined and protected. 
Many experts—most, indeed—agree that a long step will 
be taken when house employees shall not reside in the 
house, coming daily to undertake their duties, which 
shall begin and finish at regular and prescribed hours. 

The formation very recently in Philadelphia of a club 
in connection with the organization of ladies banded to- 
gether under the title of Housekeepers’ Alliance, that is 
made up of the domestics themselves, is perhaps the thin 
edge of the wedge that shall finally overthrow this rock 
of the domestic service problem. Miss McIntyre, of the 
Alliance, is the founder and president of this new organi- 
zation, which is to be known as the Practical Workers’ 
Club. A suite of three rooms in the building occupied 
by the Housekeepers’ Alliance is devoted to its use for a 
beginning, the intention being, however, to quickly en- 
large its quarters so soon as developments justify the 
step. An entire house will be leased, and the club will 
include a boarding-home as well as cooking-school, Jaun- 
dry, and restaurant. It will be possible for club members 
out of employment often to pay their board by service 
in one of the enterprises conducted by the club. The 
house will become naturally an intelligence office, with- 
out any of its objectionable features. 

It is the sifting out among domestic employees of the 
capable from the incapable ones which will in the end 
work out the reform that is aimed at. 


EETING OF THE KENTUCKY 
STATE FEDERATION. 


Peruars the most interesting feature of the 
recent session at Frankfort of the Kentucky State Federa- 
tion of women’s clubs in annual conference was the re- 
port submitted by the Committee on Travelling Libraries 
—Mrs. C. P. Barnes, of Louisville, chairman; Mrs. L. C. 


Willis, of Shelbyville, and Miss Catherine R. Pettit, of 
Lexington, members. What this committee has accom- 
plished in one year may be estimated by the fact that at 
the beginning of their work twelve months ago one cir- 
cuit of six towns had been established. To-day there are 
six circuits, including twenty-two mountain towns in six- 
teen different counties. 

The library of the federation consists of twenty-four 
strong wooden cases, each thirty inches high, twenty 
inches wide, and ten inches deep, filled with carefully 
selected books, averaging fifty-five volumes to the case— 
in all thirteen hundred volumes. The good that this li- 
brary is accomplishing in the mountains of Kentucky 
was almost pathetically attested to in the letters sub- 
mitted by the committee to the federation. The locations 
of the libraries are in private residences, school-houses, 
churches, post-offices, and mining-camps, the list indica- 
ting the location of the librarians who have made the 
work effective. 

The person in charge of the library at Clay City writes 
of a little fellow who takes out the books: *‘ His name is 
Patrick Henry, and he is an exceedingly bright little 
mountain boy eleven years old. He said that he would 
rather read than play, and he never knew before how 
many good things there were in books.” Such testimony 
is duplicated on every side. When a library reaches a 
distributing centre the celerity with which the books 
find their way to the remote nooks and corners of the 
county is remarkable. Mountain homes considered al- 
most inaccessible send out their inmates to bring back 
these treasures. The books are invariably returned 
promptly and in good condition. 

One clergyman was so impressed with the work that 
was begun under the influence of uplifting books that he 
wrote asking that the State federation send to his parish a 
woman, ‘‘a gentle womanly woman, a true old-fashioned 
woman, young or old, who can win woman’s true rights 
in that conquest that in itself is simply being a woman.” 
He begged for her for a few weeks of this summer to as- 
sist in conducting meetings of wives, mothers, housekeep- 





MRS. IDA W. HARRISON, 
President Kentucky Federation Women’s Clubs. 


ers, young women, and little girls. He thought this 
could be done through simple lectures and lessons on 
aged and home-making. This letter was read before 
the federation, and in response money was quickly raised 
by private subscription to send two ladies—Miss Pettit 
of the Library Committee and Miss McCartney—to the 
mountains on this labor of love. These devoted club 
women are now at their work. 

So much enthusiasm was aroused by the story of the 
federation travelling library that Mrs. boveave plea that 
every club in the federation should fill one box each by 
the Ist of October next met with a prompt response of 
acqulescence, 

A travelling picture-gallery has also been arranged for, 
and the federation wil! collect, before autumn, pictures 
suitable for schools and homes in the mountains, with a 
short type-written sketch of the artist attached to the bot- 
tom of the picture behind the glass. These pictures are 
to be packed in boxes made for the purpose, with parti- 
tions suitably spaced and sent with the bookcase. They 
are to be loaned for two weeks, just as the books are, or 
occasionally longer when needed. 

Two years ago it was suggested that the federation 
should adopt the plan, that was common among the 
pioneers of social organizations, of having each delegate 
or her club pay her expenses. It was also decided to 
hold the meetings at some place provided with a hotel large 
enough to accommodate all the delegates. This experi- 
ment has proved a success and has been continued. An- 
other experiment tried by the federation was that of 
incorporating all club reports into the report of the re- 
cording secretary. It was generally conceded, however, 
at Frankfort, that the individuality of clubs was lost in 
this way, and it was decided that in future, when lack of 
time prevented the hearing of both individual club re- 
ports and an elaborate programme, that the programme 
would be dispensed with and a short report of each club 
be read by its president or her appointee. 





The nomination of Miss Hamilton of Louisville for re- 
election as president was practically unanimous. She de- 
clined, however, to serve a second time, feeling that she 
could not do so in justice to herself and —E The fed- 
eration then, with equal unanimity, elected Mrs. Ida W. 
Harrison, of Lexington, as its president. 

Much charming hospitality was received at the hands 
of the Frankfort women, who are noted for their gracious- 
ness and courtesy. The closing reception, in particular, 
was a beautiful and most enjoyable occasion. The other 
officers elected are—first vice-president, Mrs. W. T. Per- 
kins, Covington; second vice-president, Miss C. Froman, 
Carroll County; corresponding secretary, Miss M. Stone, 
Louisville; recording secretary, Miss E. C. Stevenson, Lex- 
ington; treasurer, Mrs. A. Thomas, Mayfield; auditor, Mrs. 
C. Bush, Frankfort. 














T= work of the High-School Alumne Club at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, deserves chronicling as a special in- 
centive to other clubs who contemplate effort on similar 
lines. Last autumn the three hundred and fifty members 
of this club, encouraged by their progressive president, 
Mrs. Ida Cagg Chatterson, held a fair to raise funds to es- 
tablish a kitchen garden and cooking-school. With the 
three hundred dollars thus secured the club, in February, 
rented four Jarge rooms over a store in the business part 
of the city, and Mrs. Mary B. Snow, of Denver, whose 
success in the work there is well known, came on to take 
charge of the new enterprise. Through the generogity of 
some of the business men of Louisville the rooms were 
papered and painted, gas and electric lights contributed, be- 
sides considerable furniture, making it possible to use the 
cash in hand to purchase the kitchen-garden outfit. The 
large kitchen is provided with tables in the form of a 
square arranged for twelve pupils. These have the usual 
fitment of drawers completely furnished with kitchen 
utensils, and small gas-stoves for each pupil for individual 
work, while a large range in the room is for baking and 
general class cooking. Here the chemistry of foods and 
cooking, food values, and effects of heat are taught in 
regular course. Marketing lessons are given by charts 
and practical illustrations. The industrial schools furnish 
the kitchen-garden pupils, who are taught a system of 
housekeeping with the aid of miniature dishes, beds, and 
washing outfits, interspersed with songs and games, after 
the usual plan of this instruction. On Saturday after- 
noons there is a class in hand sewing, and also one to be 
taught machine-work, drafting, and making shirt-waists 
and under-garments. Chafing-dish classes are also pro- 
vided, and the school carries on ladies’ and children's 
classes in cookery. 

In the evenings classes for domestic servants, including 
cooks and waitresses, are held. One of the rooms is given 
up to a reception-room. It is provided with easy-chairs, 
a piano, books, and pictures, and is made pretty. with 
palms and potted plants. Here weekly receptions are 
held. Two weeks after the school opened one hundred 
and forty pupils had enrolled. 

This school is the first one of the sort to be established 
in Kentucky. At the meeting of the State federation at 
Frankfort in June, a report of the school was received with 
much enthusiasm. It will doubtless prove a model and 
inspiration for the multiplication of such enterprises 
throughout the State. More and more are the wisdom and 
value of this instruction for the children of the tenements 
being demonstrated. Every child so taught becomes a 
missionary to carry her gospel straight into the field where 
it is so cruelly needed, The High-School Alumnx Club 
S — has set a fine standard for all Kentucky 
clubs. 


HE appointment of Mrs. Horace Brock, president of 

the State Federation of Pennsylvania, as chairman of 
the committee of fifteen on reorganization, which the 
council at its Philadelphia meeting voted to create, is an 
eminently suitable one. It was Mrs. Brock’s resolution 
which crystallized the matter into compact shape for:con- 
sideration, and focussed a rather diffuse discussion that 
might have ended nowhere into available shape. Mrs. 
Brock is a capable, clear-headed woman, loyal to the best 
interests of the federation, but broad-minded enough to 
look at the matter from all sides, and give to every element 
interested due value and just consideration. 


HE call for a meeting to consider the advisability of 

uniting the women lawyers of New York and vicinity 
into a club had ten signatures, and was attended by as 
many more women members of the bar. A committee 
was appointed to prepare a constitution, which at a suc- 
ceeding meeting was adopted and the organization com- 
pleted. The new club is to be known as the Women Law- 
yers’ Club. Active members must live within a bu:dred 
miles of New York, but women lawyers anywhere may be- 
come associate members. Twenty women make up the 
charter list, and there are as many more women within 
the radius of the club's jurisdiction who are entitled to 
active membership. 

The president elected is Miss Rosaline Loew, who has 
been a member of the New York bar since 1895. Miss 
Loew is a graduate of the New York University Law 
Schvol, as are several other members of the new club, and 
is the attorney for the New York Legal Aid Society. The 
first vice-president is Mrs. Fannie Halleck Carpenter, who 
is a member of Sorosis, a practising lawyer, and an attor- 
ney of the Society of New England Women; Mrs. Flor- 
ence Dangerfield Potter is vice-president at large; Miss 
Philbrook, the first woman admitted to the bar of New 
Jersey, is the recording secretary and treasurer; and the 
corresponding secretary, Miss Gail Laughlin, received her 
degree in law at the Cornell University College of Law. 

The club expects seon to be on a footing to have club- 
rooms of its own, and the enthusiasm with which the new 
project is launched promises a speedy realization of this 
desire. The movement will be of great advantage to wo- 
men lawyers everywhere, and their position, now some- 
what anomalous, will be as definitely established as is 
that of the woman physician. 

Marearet Hamintron Weicn 








INTERNATIONAL WOMAN’S CONGRESS 





BY CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN 








Lowpon, July 10. 
HE coldest critic of the International Woman's 
Congress, now that it is a thing of the past, can 
not fail to acknowledge that tact, talent, and true 
womanliness were equally conspicuous in the 
organizers and the participants who made that 
congress what it was. Such a cosmopolitan gather- 
ing of women, a women, never took place before; and 
up to the end of the nineteenth century would have been 
ihsolutel y impossible This is a sober statement of fact. 
The club movement of the past ten years found jts own 
full justification in the congress. A judicious observer 
was bound to note 
that the number of 
Semmes savantes pres 
ent — femmes savan 
tes in the sense of 
Moli¢re—was singu 
larly small 
Fads were at a dis 
count. It was for 
some time an open 
question whether 
even one session 
should be allotted to 
the discussion of wo 
man’s suffrage, and 
but for the personal 
admiration felt for 
Miss Susan B. An 
thony, 1 believe the 
question would have 
been decided in the 
negative. Dress re 
form was lightly, very 
lightly, touched upon, 
and so far as the cos 
tumes of speakers and 
delegates were con 
cerned, they were all 
strictly conventional 
in the countries from 
which the speakers 
and delegates came 
Nearly all the sub 
jects were of as much 
interest to men as to women, and in some cases men known 
to be experts in certain lines of knowledge had been for 
mally invited to speak at certain sessions. Therefore it 
cannot be said that this gathering of women had any anti 
man key-note. On the other hand, the ambition to be bet- 
ter wives and better mothers was universally recognized 
as the very highest form of ambition for woman. Many 
scholarly women were present as women, not as scholars. 
Many eloquent women were present as women, not as 
orators. The variety of subjects treated, and the breadth 
of knowledge displayed, will fortunately be shown in per 
manent form ; for arrangements have been made to have 
every speech translated into English, French, and Ger- 
man, and printed in all three forms. This will necessitate 
the publishing of several large volumes, and will involve 
an expense of not less than $5000, but will be a creditable 
exploit for end-of-the-century womanhood; an exploit of 
permanent value to the student of sociology in all the ages 
that are to come 
The International Council of Women represents practi 
cally all women in the civilized world who are organized 
in clubs. The clubs of each country send delegates to a 
national council. That natioual council is represented in 
the international by its president and two other delegates 
Once in five years the international council meets, and 
under its auspices a woman's congress is held. It was 
such a quinquennial that took pos- 
session of London's best audience 
rooms in late June and early July 
this year, com yelled the attention 
of London's reluctant newspapers, 
overflowed Stafford House, and 
enjoyed the graceful hospitality 
of the Duchess of Sutherland; rev- 
elled in the generous good cheer 
of Lady Battersea at Surrey 
House; wandered delighted over 
the great lawn of Bishop Creigh- 
ton’s palace at Fulham ; went into 
raptures over the Oriental luxury 
of the Rothschilds at their coun- 
try place ; and ended by an excur- 
sion to Windsor, where her Majes 
ty, Queen Victoria, graciously 
consented to show herself to the 
hundreds of visitors, and insisted 
in having teaserved to them. More 
than two thousand guests from 
France, Germany, Russia, Spain, 
America, and elsewhere, would 
have been disappointed if her 
Majesty had not yielded to the 
appeal of the Countess of Aber- 
deen to recognize in some way the 
mammoth gathering of women. 
Only one opinion could be expressed about British hos 
pitality. It was lavish to the point of prodigality. In 
many cases delegates and speakers from abroad were en- 
tertained, from the moment of their arrival to their depart- 
ure, at the homes of English women who knew their 
guests only as participants in the congress. I believe 
this was true of every instance where a delegate or speak- 
er had not made other arrangements in advance. The 
public entertainments, evening receptions, and garden 
parties were so arranged that the vast number of the visi 
tors could be accommodated. Refreshments were never 
allowed to run short. Only the British habit of feeding 
guests first and letting them see the hostess afterward 
grated a little on the American woman's sense of pro- 
priety. 





MKS. ELIZABETH GRANNIS 
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To the executive capacity of Lady Aberdeen the social 
success of the congress is largely due. She was ably as- 
sisted, however, by Mrs. Creighton, the wife of the Bish- 
op of London, by the countess of Warwick, by Lady Bat- 
tersea, and by the Duchess of Sutherland. Her assistant, 
Miss Theresa Wilson, deserves all sorts of kind words for 
her tactful handling of many knotty problems incident to 
the issuing of thousands of invitations. 

As a fraternal delegate, but without 
a vote, I was present at most of the 
sessions of the council, and I am sure 
that in strict adherence to parliamen- 
tary law and carefulness of deliberation 
that gathering compared favorably 
with the House of Lords or the United 
States Senate. There was no politics, 
as we understand the word, behind the 
election of officers. It had been con- 
ceded at the start that some American 
woman should bear the burdens of the 
presidency for the next five years, and 
the three women who represented the 
United States— Mrs. Fannie Hum- 
phreys Gaffney, Mrs. Auna Howard Shaw, and Miss 
Susan B. Anthony—were unanimous in presenting the 
name of Mrs. May Wright Sewall for that honor. Mrs. 
Sewall had been vice-president of the International Coun- 
cil, and had made a pleasant impression on all her col- 
leagues on the board of officers. She was elected without 
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serious opposition. The full list of officers for the ensu- 
ing quinquennial period is as follows: 

President, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana: organizer of fifty women’s clubs, among them 
the Contemporary Club and the Art Association of her 
own city; member of Sorosis in New York city; was 
chairman of the executive committee which organized the 
first national council, in 1888, at Washington; was presi- 
dent of the national council from October, 1897, to Feb- 
ruary, 1899; has travelled in France, Italy, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, and Germany, holding conferences 
with leaders of the woman’s club movement, and creating 
a disposition to secure representation in the International 
Council. Mrs. Sewall is principal of a classical school 
for girls in Indianapolis. 

Vice-President, Ishbel, Countess of Aberdeen, of Had- 
do House, Aberdeen, Scotland: daughter of the first 
Lord Tweedmouth; married in 1877 to the seventh Ear! 
of Aberdeen, who bas been Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
and Governor-General of Canada. President of the Na- 
tional Council of Women of Canada; president of the Vic- 
torian Order of Nurses of Canada; president and organizer 
of the Irish Industrial Association and of the Irish Lace 
Depot in Dublin; president of the Aberdeen Union of 
Women Workers, which organized the first women's con- 
ference in Great Britain; and president of the Woman's 
Liberal Association. Lady Aberdeen was elected presi- 
dent of the International Council at the quinquennial ses- 
sion in Chicago in 1893. She is an LL.D. by virtue of a 
degree bestowed upon her by the Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario. 

Treasurer, Frau Shiverin, of Germany: a popular 
leader of the woman’s movement in her own country, 
and an alternate at the council meeting. The position 
was first offered to Frau Anna Simson, of Breslau, who 
acted as delegate in the place of Friiulein Schmidt, Ger- 
many’s national president, and is president of the Frau- 
enbildung Verein of her city. Frau Simson was unable 
to accept. 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Theresa F. Wilson: pri- 
vate secretary to the Countess of Aberdeen; of a Scottish 
border family, educated at Cheltenham, and then at 
Queen Margaret's College, Glasgow; has been with Lad 
Aberdeen since 1887; has made extensive tours throug 
nearly every country in Europe with the purpose of de- 
veloping the idea of international organization among wo- 
men; is secretary of the Onward and Upward Association, 


which has many thousand girl members, and is a favorite 
philanthropy with the Countess of Aberdeen. 

Recording Secretary, Mile. Camille Vidart, of Geneva, 
Switzerland: president of the Women’s Union of Gene- 
va and of the National Woman's Congress of Switzerland: 
one of the editors of the Revue de Morale Sociale; member 
of the executive committee of the Swiss Society for Moral 
Reform; and president of the Swiss National Commission 
for Women’s Interests. 

The council is made up of the above-named officers, 
the presidents of all organized national councils, and 
two additional delegates from each such council. Each 
nation that is not fully organized is represented by an 
** honorary vice-president.” The latter, like the fraternal 
delegates from other international bodies, has the right of 
presence and participation in discussion, but no vote. 

Aside from the election of officers, the congress trans- 
acted some routine business. Resolutions were adopted 
providing for a ‘‘ headquarters office” for the interna 
tional organization; for a permanent international bureau 
of information as to woman's work the world over; for 
national bureaus of information; for favoring international 
arbitration of disputes be- ; 
tween nations, and fixing 
Berlin as the place of the 
next quinquennial session. 

The public meetings of 
the congress were remark- 
ably well attended. Church 
House (the architectural 
memorial of the Queen's Ju- 
bilee) was crowded at the 
opening session. It seats 
three thousand persons. 
Most of the meetings were 
held at Westminster Town 
Hall, on Caxton and near 
Victoria Street; at St. Mar- 
tin’s Town Hall; and at 
Queen’s Hall on Portland 
Place. At Westminster and 
St. Martin's there are two 
audience - rooms in each 
building. These were kept 
filled morning and afternoon 
each day of the congress. 
Sometimes as many as sixty 
speakers were heard in one yrs. MARIA PURDY PECK. 
day. The largest meetings 
for discussion were those 
dealing with arbitration and woman's suffrage, both held 
in Queen's Hall. The first had Lady Aberdeen in the 
chair, and was addressed by Mrs. May Wright Sewall and 
Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul. Other speakers were the 
Earl of Aberdeen and Felix Moscheles, who merely ex 
pressed regret that the Baroness Bartha von Suttner of 
Austria, who was to have been Mrs. Moscheles’s guest, 
was ill, and not able to atteud the congress. Resolutions 
of sympathy were adopted. 

Contrary to the expectation of the organizers of the 
congress, the suffrage meeting was a great popular 
ovation to Miss Susan B. Anthony, the principal speaker. 
The great hall was crowded to the doors, and Miss An 
thony was cheered to the echo. She was supported by 
Mrs. Henry Fawcett, who presided; by Lady Henry Som 
erset; the Hon. W. P. Reeves, of New Zealand; Sir 
William Wedderburn; Mrs. Wynford Phillips, and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson. 

The other meetings were under five ‘‘ sections,” cov- 
ering respectively Education, Professions, Legislative 
and Industrial Questions, Political Work, and Social 
Work. The American speakers generally distinguished 
themselves by clearness of utterance and severity of 
logic. Mrs. Fannie Humphreys Gaffney, representing 
more than a million women of the United States, made an 
excellent impression in her speech, at St. Martin’s Town 
Hall, on the ‘‘ Responsibility of Women as Citizens.” 
Miss Genevieve Ward, no longer an American, but plea 
santly remembered by all our play-goers, was prominent 
in the discussion of ‘‘ Woman in the Drama,” which was 
presided over by Mrs. Kendall; but perhaps the laurels of 
that session belong to Mary Shaw, who entirely vindicated 
the elocution of the American stage, even to the minds of 
British listeners. 

Mrs. Stanton - Blatch, a daughter of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, spoke on several occasions, and always with 
good epigrammatic effect. Mrs. Elizabeth Grannis dis 
cussed rescue 
work. Mrs. Ellen 
C. Johnson, of 
Boston, whose sud- 
den death at the 
home of the Bish- 
op of Rochester, 
gave the one sad 
note to the story 
of the congress, 
had made a pro 
found impression 
with her paper 
on “Penal Re 
formatories for 
Women,” a sub- 
ject which long 
practical experi- 








. ence enabled her 
\" to discuss thor- 
-_ oughly. Mrs. Ma- 

Se _ ria Purdy Peck, 
founder of the St. 
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for Nurses, spoke on Education. The subject of Mrs. 

Annie Jenness Miller's paper was the ‘‘ Rational Physical 
Development of Children.” 

Other American speakers who were warmly applauded 
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were Mrs. Cornelia 8. Robinson (Trade-Unionism), Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson (Equal Pay for Equal Work), 
Mrs. Frederick Nathan (The Ethics of Spendin ), Mrs. 
Ilda Husted Harper (Qualifications of a Woman Laiton, 
Mrs. Anna Howard 
Shaw (Prohibition 
Legislation), Miss Oc- 
tavia Williams Bates 
—_— Lawyers), 
yr, Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson (Women as 
Physicians), Miss Em- 
ily Sartain (Art as a 
Profession for Wo- 
men), Mrs. Emilie D. 
Martin (Purity in 
Art), Kate Douglas 
Wiggin (Woman in 
Literature), Mrs. L. 
W. ere super- 
intendent of nurses at 
St. Luke’s Hospital 
(Nursing as a Profes- 
sion), Mrs. J. C. Cro- 
ly, president of the 
New York Woman’s 
Press Club (Women's 
Clubs), Mrs. Webster 
Glynes (Social Clubs); 
Mrs. Frances Hardin 
Hess, who read a paper on “ Women Librarians,” written 
by Miss Mary W. Plummer, librarian at Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn; and Miss Sadie American, who read Mrs. Felix 
Adler's paper on ‘‘ Modern Educational Experiments.” 

Among the men who took part in various discussions 
were Professor Earl Barnes,of Leland Stanford University, 
on the ‘‘ Psychology of Childhood”; Professor William 
Osler, of Johns Hopkins University, on “‘ Nursing Organ- 
ization”; and Gilbert Parker, the novelist, whose paper 
on the “ Housing of Professional Women ” attracted more 
attention than almost any other read at the congress. 

Fifteen Mormon women from Utah represented the civ- 
ilization of their State. All were sturdily loyal to the 
doctrines of Brigham Young, and missed no opportunity to 
defend their faith. None of these women was specially 
asked to speak on a subject that invited controversy. 
Mrs. Susa Young Gates, a daughter of the prophet, 
treated ‘‘Women in the Home” effectively; and Mrs. 
Margaret A. Caine, auditor of Salt Lake County, gave 
some interesting remarks on the subject of * Silk-Cult 
ure 

The opening address of Lady Aberdeen gave the key- 
note to the congress. In that address the speaker said: 

** For eleven years our council has been evolving itself, 
until to-day we can greet the 
delegates of ten organized 
and federated national coun 
cils, formed successively in 
the United States of America, 
Canada, Germany, Sweden, 
Great Britain and Ireland, 
New South Wales, Denmark, 
Holland, New Zealand, Tas 
mania; and the representatives 
of eight other countries or col-: 
onies where the women are 
preparing to join us, and where 
committees have been formed 
to work in co-operation with 
us — Italy, Austria, Russia, 
Switzerland, Norway, Cape 
Colony, Victoria, the Argen- 
tine Republic; and, besides 
these, we have the pleasure of 
seeing with us vice-presidents 
from France, Belgium, China, 
Persia, India, Queensland, 
Palestine.” 

Among the women of title / 
who spoke at the congress 
were the Baroness Alexandra yrs Hn. A. BOOMER OF 
Gripenberg,. of Finland; Lady CANADA. 

Laura Elizabeth Riding, 
daughter of the first Earl 
of Selborne; the Viscountess Hampden of New South 
Wales, a daughter of Lord George Cavendish; the Count- 
ess Taverna of Italy; Lady Robert Hamilton, wife of the 
ex-governor of Tasmania; Lady Frances Campbell Bal- 
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four, fifth daughter of the Duke of Argyle; the Countess 
of Bective, daughter of the fourth Marquis of Down- 
shire; Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, daughter of the third 
Earl Somers; Lady Castleton, daughter of the fourth Vis- 
count Doneraile of Ireland; Baroness de David of Hun- 

ry; the Countess de Marsay of France; the Baroness 
Macdonald of Ottawa, Canada, a peeress in her own right; 
Lady Montagu, wife of Sir Samuel Montagu, Bart. ; 
the Baroness de Montenach of Switzerland; the Duchess 
of Portland; Lady Edmund Talbot, daughter of the 
seventh Earl of Abiegien: Lady Trevelyan, wife of Sir 
George Trevelyan, Bart.; Baroness Matilda von Troil of 














COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN, 
Vice-President of the International Congress of Women. 


Finland; Lady Georgina Vernon, daughter of the tenth 
Earl of Haddington; and Lady Florence Westbury, widow 
of the late Lord Chancellor and mother of the present peer. 

Professor J. H. Badley, of Rugby and of Trinity Col- 
lege, spoke in advocacy of coeducation ; Mr. Herbert 
Burrows, the well-known London socialist, defended 
Trades Unions; the Right Rev. Frederick Temple, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, tredted Education; Professor Pat- 
rick Geddes, of the University College, Dundee, read a 
paper in the educational section; Sir Edward Grey, of 
Northumberland, considered the ‘* Protection of Bird and 
Animal Life”; and Dr. Grierson of Buenos Ayres was also 
on the list of speakers. Mr. Syend Hogsbro, Member of 
the Danish Parliament, discussed the * Civil Disabilities 
of Women”; the Rev. Canon Edward Lyttelton, head 
master of Haileybury College, extolled ‘‘ Woman’s Work 
in Education”; Lord Strathcona of Canada presented 
some phases of the ‘‘Immigration Problem”; and the 
Viscount Templeton delivered an address on ‘* Dairy 
Farming as a Profession for Women.” There were many 
other men speakers of almost equal scientific prominence, 

A few miscellaneous 


observations in connec- ¥ 
tion with the congress b 

may not be out of place. ig >) 
The London Fam, 


out of the unprotected 
females, who believed in 
arbitration, but general- 
ly surrendered at discre- 
tion on the question of 
overcharges. 

While the guests of 
the Duchess of Suther- 
land were arriving at 
Stafford House, the 
Lords were engaged in 
killing the bill to create 
“‘alderwomen” in Lon- 
don, by a majority of 
threetoone. But during 
the first week of the con- 

ress the Assembly and 
Senate of France had \ 
made a law out of the bill 
to admit women to the 
French bar. Hence some 
caustic Gallic criticisms on the relative gallantry of French- 
men and Englishmen, and the remark of an American wag 
that women had long been admitted inside the bar in 
Great Britain. Lady Frances Balfour, however, speaking 
at St. Martin’s Town Hall, gave public assurance to the 
world that English women would not relax their struggle 
for a share in local government until they had won their 
fight. She thought the late defeat had been due to the 
unexpected appearance of a lot of sporting peers who 
were not in the habit of paying much-attention to their 
legislative duties. 

An interesting glimpse of musical and artistic London 
was afforded to delegates in a garden party given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Felix Moscheles, which was to have been in 
honor of the Baroness von Suttner. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Hancock entertained the delegates and invited speakers at 
tea on the terrace of the National Liberal Club. An “at 
home,” given by Mrs. Frederick Beer, editor of the Sun- 
day London Times, was greatly enjoyed, as was the im- 
mense garden party of Mrs. Ernest Hart, of Totteridge. 

Mrs. Yerburgh, wife of a Conservative member of Par- 
liament, entertained some five hundred guests at an even- 
ing reception in her town house, 25 Kensington Gore. 
The decorations of the mansion were very elaborate. 

The various day excursions, especially the Greenwich 
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river excursion, proved agreeable distractions. Many 
London clubs were particularly hospitable. The Pioneer 
Club gave an evening reception to delegates; the Sesame 
Club gave a garden party. Both of these clubs have 
smoking-rooms for women in their club-houses, which 
rather startled the most progressive of the American dele- 
gates, 

The Society of American Women in London, of which 
Mrs. Hugh Reid Griffin is president, gave a luncheon on 
July 3, to which all the American wo- 
men were invited. Surah Grand, Mrs. “ay 
Humphry Ward, Mrs. Rider Haggard, cf. xs 
a Randolph Churchill, the Countess : } 
of Warwick, the Countess of Aberdeen, j 
and Lady Hamilton were among the my ') 
guests. The Grosvenor Crescent Club <3 4 
gave an afternoon tea, Mrs. Wynford y - 
Phillips being the hostess. The Writers’ = 
Club, the Camelot Club, the Albemarle ,, £ 
Club, the Woman’s University Club,as © 4UNT SUSAN 
well as the Grosvenor Crescent, the Pio- 
neers, and the Sesame, tendered the hospitalities of their 
club-houses to all delegates. Many American delegates 
were in the gallery at the Fourth-of-July dinner of the 
American Society at the Hotel Cecil. 

Many London clergymen, among them Canon Wilber 
force and the Rev. H. R. Haweis, made the congress the 
subject of their sermons, Sunday, July 2. On the even 
ing of that date the Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, of Phila 
delphia, preached, by invitation, in Westminster Chapel, 
to three thousand listeners. Her subject was the value 
of strength of character, and her sermon was allotted fair 
space and very kindly treated by the London newspapers. 
Miss Anthony had spoken in the same place in the after 
noon to almost as many persons, most of them young 
men. 

The farewell reception of the Countess of Aberdeen 
was given in the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Color, Piccadilly, Tuesday evening, July 4. Over eigh- 
teen hundred members of the congress were present, nearly 
all in evening dress. Good-by speeches were made by the 
Earl of Aberdeen as well as by the Countess; and by Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, representing the incoming adminis- 
tration of the council. 

In an interview, after the close of the session, Lady 
Aberdeen said that such a gathering of women who lived 
under twenty-seven different governments could not fail 
to accomplish much for the cause of woman. ‘*‘ Woman’s 
work is not so advanced in Englaud as in the United 
States,” she add- 
ed, ‘‘but cer 
tainly one ma 
say that English 
women are in- 
teresting them- 
selves more and 
more in what 
concerns the 
race, and the 
indications are 
most encoura- 
ging.” 

In a similar 
interview Mrs, 
Sewall, the in- 





coming  presi- 
dent, took occa- 
sion to deny 


that higher ed 
ucation made 
young women 
reluctant to 
marry, and put 
her view of the woman’s movement in these words: ‘‘ There 
is no theory among women that cultivation will give her 
[woman] man’s power; it but develops her as man's com- 
panion in the work of the world.” 

The attitude of the British newspapers toward the con- 
gress was somewhat quizzical at first, but became more 
respectful before the affair was over. Their desire seemed 
to be to make the congress as composed of old women 
only, and it caused no little merriment in the great gather 
ings when at different times the line drawings that ap 
peared in the various reports represented some of the most 
beautiful or charming women as crabbed and cross old 
creatures. Some of the droll sketches of the best-known 
people are reproduced in this article for the benefit of the 
American readers. 
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CHAPTER VII 


HE chairs were pushed back and disarranged as 
people pressed towards the room where the re- 
freshments were. 

* Gillingham just gave it to that nihilist, didn’t 
he?” Sartain heard one voice ask; and another an- 
swered. ‘‘ That's so. Sharp as a steel trap, isn’t he?” 

Dircks overheard this also. His face was flushed with 
the excitement of the debate, and his black eyes were fiery 
under his fierce eyebrows. He was forging ahead of his 
daughter and Sartain, who followed in his wake as he 
thrust the chairs right and left out of his way. Now he 
slowed up a little and spoke over his shoulder to Sartain, 
who was close behind him. ‘ Gillingham?” he said, tak- 
ing no pains to lower his voice, ‘' is that the little fellow’s 
name? Well, he’s a skunk, that’s what he is! And I'll 
tell him so if I get a chance to-night. He's a liar, too!” 

Sartain looked about to see if any one had heard this 
unconventional outbreak, but he saw no reason to sup- 
pose that it had attracted any attention. 

As they came near to the door they found themselves 
approaching Mr. Vivian and his eldest daughter, who 
promptly took possession of Esther. 

What did you think of the debate?” the novelist 
asked 

‘*It was very interesting indeed,” the young man an- 
swered, “I don’t hold with anarchy, but that German 
stated his case well, and I liked his sincerity.” 

Dircks agreed with a nod of his head. ‘He meant 
what he said, that’s plain.” 

“That may well be,” Vivian admitted; “ yet they were 
wild and whirling words, after all. But Gillingham, now, 
cid you not think he was sincere, too?” 

* No,” said Dircks, gruffly; ‘* the fellow is a skunk.” 

“I don’t really know,” Sartain answered. ‘* But what- 
ever his sincerity, he has no sympathy. There isn’t a 
drop of blood in him!” 

“That's what I meant!” Dircks declared, approvingly. 

* Weil,” Vivian rejoined, ‘he lacks sympathy, I'll ad- 
mit, The only fellow he has any feeling for is himself. 
I've known him for years,and he seems to me a type of 
the hard - headed, sharp - eyed, keen -witted, self-satisfied 
man, quite able to hold bis own in this plutocracy of 
ours, the existence of which he accepts complacently as 
inevitable, if not as ideal. He’s made his paper pay; too.” 

‘* That's the worst of New York,” Sartain said; “ there 
isn't any paper on the poor man’s side—except a fool 
paper or two. The best of the great dailies are owned in 
Wall Street, and do Wall Street's dirty work! Even the 
weeklies are most of them plutocratic. I've often won- 
dered if there wasn't an opening here for a journal which 
should be really progressive and ready to advocate ad 
vanced views with force and dignity and weight. Most 
of the reviews in which a man can speak out freely are 
open alse to every crank in the country.” 

** Yes,” commented Vivian, with his playful smile, ‘‘I 
suppose it must be irritating to a serious reformer to 
find himself forced to associate with the health-food ad- 
vocates, and the believers in Christian science, and with 
all sorts of wild asses.” 

* I've often thought about a paper,” Sartain went on, 

which should voice the demands of the new day, and 
yet so readable it would get a big circulation.” 

** Have you got a hundred thousand dollars in the bank 
to start it with?” Vivian asked, jocularly. 

‘It wouldn't take as much as that, would it?” the 
young man returned 

“I shouldn't think it safe to publish a new weekly, 
even without illustrations, with less than fifty thousand, 
at all events,” the novelist declared,*‘ and a hundred thou- 
sand might not be enough in the end. Perhaps some 
philanthropic millionaire will endow a reform weekly 
ove of these fine days, and you may be appointed editor.” 

‘* Perhaps,” Sartain returned, in the same tone; *‘‘ but I 
don’t believe I'd better give up my job with Carington 
& Company just yet.” 

Dircks listened to this easy talk with obvious interest, 
and yet without taking part in it. Now Vivian addressed 
him, and left Sartain free to join Esther and Johnny. 

While he had been conversing with their fathers he had 
seen them sitting side by side, and he had observed Adams 
supplying them with refreshments. 

‘I didn’t see you here during the debate,” he said to 
the artist 

‘And you never will,” Adams responded. “I calculate 
too carefully for that. I try to bit the hour just too late 
for the gabble and not too late for the gobble. To-night 
I got here not five minutes before the eloquence was 
turned off, and I've done my duty—I’ve provided cold 
victuals for two poor girls, and now I'm going to get a 
bite for myself.” 

* One of the poor girls would like a marron glacé,” said 
Esther. 

Let me get it for you!” exclaimed Sartain, springing 
forward 

‘* Well, it é your turn now,” the artist allowed, as they 
started towards the refreshment table together. 

When Sartain was able to return with a dishful of chest- 
nuts and macaroons, he found that Adams was also back 
again with a plate of salad for himself. 

He longed to take the girl he loved apart, to have ber 
all to himself, apart from this glitter and this babble; he 
would have liked to snatch her away so that he alone 
could talk to her without interruption. But he discovered 
that Esther Dircks listened to Adams with pleasure, as 
though his liveliness amused her—or was it that she was 
really interested in the painter? As that suggestion flashed 
upon him, Sartain found himself ready to hate Adams. 

* You made a mistake to-night, Madams,” said Johnny, 
“not to get liére for the speeches. They were really in- 
teresting, particularly what that German nihilist said.” 

“I know the sort of thing you had to listen to,” Adams 
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retorted—‘' the speech that is an hour and forty minutes 
passing a given point. And that’s sheer waste of time, 
because you can boil the nibilist doctrine down to a single 
sentence—nobody ain't never to have nothing nohow.” 

Just then an old lady arose and left vacaut the seat next 
to Esther. Adams dropped into it at once. 

** Isn't there something else that you want?” he asked 
her. “If there is, send Sartain for it. I'm too weary to 
budge.” 

** He’s pretty cool, isn’t he?” laughed Esther. 

**He is, indeed,” Johnny answered; ** when he comes 
down to stay with us in the country we use him to freeze 
the ice-cream for us.” 

**T wonder where this club gets all the cranks and the 
freaks it exhibits,” Adams remarked. ‘‘ It must have a 
quarry of its own where it digs them up—that is, unless 
it borrows them from the Museum of Natural History. 
In all my life 1 never saw such a crowd of long-haired 
men and short-haired women. Nihilists? Well, I should 
think so. Who wouldn't want to be annihilated if he 
looked like the strange wild beasts they have here?” 

** Really, you ought not to talk that way,” said Esther, 
gently. ‘Father nearly always finds the debates here 
very enjoyable.” 

“Oh, your father—” began Adams, who suddenly 
checked himself, and continued, lamely, ‘ your father 
—well, he’s very good - natured, that’s all — he’s easily 
pleased.” 

**Do you say that because he likes you, Madams?” 
asked Johnny, slyly, whereat Esther and Sartain laughed 
heartily. 

The artist joined in the merriment. ‘ That’s one for 
you,” he said. ‘I’m keeping tab on the number of times 
you score off me, and you are nearly even now.” 

Again Sartain wished that he had the assurance of 
Adams, the self-control and even temper. It struck him 
that Esther liked to have the artist sitting by her side, 
and that there was now a certain air of animation about 
her which he had failed to note before. Apparently the 
fixity of his stare attracted her attention, for she looked 
up, and their glances met, and he dropped his eyes, but 
not before he had seen her bright smile. While he was 
re -roaching himself for his rudeness, it pleased him to 
tiunk that she did not dislike him seemingly, and that, at 
all events, she treated him in a friendly fashion. 

“Is Johnny's father easy to please, too?” asked Esther, 
as the pause in the conversation protracted itself, ‘‘ for he 
likes the Contemporary, you know.” 

**Oh, Mr. Vivian,” the artist returned, ‘‘ he comes here 
to get characters. Al! novelists are always looking for 
new characters—just as painters are after new models.” 

** Madams,” said Johuny,‘‘do you think my father is as 
much in need of a new character as—well, as others who 
are here to-night?” 

While Esther and Sartain were laughing at this second 
hit, the artist raised a deprecating hand 

* That isn’t one on me,” he cried. ‘1 deny that one. 
My character is like my conscience—it’s in excellent re- 
pair. 

“I suppose that’s because your conscience is in no 
danger of being worn out by over-use,” Johnny suggest- 
ed, with her eyes twinkling behind her little gold eye- 
glasses. 

** You can count that one,” Adams admitted. “I left 
them in position for you, and it was my fault you made 
your carrom. But you ask your father if he doesn’t think 
that the creatures who come to this Contemporary Club 
of his are a very variegated lot. Why, he told me himself 
vesterday that one man whom he had invited for to-night 
had accepted on a postal-card. On a postal card! That 
tells you what kind of being comes here. 1 wish I knew 
who it was; but your father wouldn't tell me.” 

If Adams happened to look up, and had seen the blood 
rush to Sartain’s face, and then slowly recede, he might 
have guessed easily that the being who had been guilty of 
this act stood before him. 

Perbaps Esther perceived the blush and divined the 
redness; and perhaps Johnny knew. At any rate, both of 
the girls promptly came to Sartain’s relief. 

of don’t see that that is so very awful,” said Esther. 
Bs Why shouldn't a man write on a postal?” 

** What are postal-cards for, anyhow?” Johnny asked. 
“Why does the government print them, if you won't 
allow a man to use them?” 

Sartain said nothing. He was grateful to the girls for 
their defence of his act; and yet he burned all over at the 
thought that perhaps they suspected him, and were cham- 
pioning his cause from feminine tact. 

* What are knives for?” retorted the artist. 
eat pic.” 

Sartain felt that he ought to intervene in the discus- 
sion. He swallowed a lump in his throat, and began with 
an inarticulate murmur, which made them all look up. 
Whereupon he felt more uncomfortable than ever and 
blushed again 

‘*In the Middle West,” he managed to say, at last, “I 
think it would be allowable to use a postal-card to accept 
an invitation—I mean—that is—from one man to an- 
other.” 

“Oh, the Middle West.”’ returned Adams. “If you 
mean Chicago, I know all about it. 1 went out there once 
to paint a couple of portraits. Well, in the Middle West, 
then, they give you tea with your dinner. Now, a man 
who wants tea with his dinner would write a proposal of 
marriage on a postal-card, I don’t doubt. And when he 
comes East on a cattle-train, he is invited to the Con- 
temporary Club. That's what I said at first, didn’t I?” 

Johnny seemed to think that this conversation had lasted 
longenough. *‘ Madams,” she said, holding out her empty 
ice-cream plate, ‘I will graciously permit you to put 
this down for me.” 

** Allow me,” said Sartain, taking it from her, and then 
relieving Esther also of her plate. 

“That's tight,” Adams declared, as he continued to eat 
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his own salad. ‘‘ You let Sartain waiton you. I've served 
my time. Besides, if I were to get up, he would take my 
seat—and I am very comfortable as I am.” 

**Can’t I get you some more ice-cream?” Sartain asked. 

“ No, thank you,” Esther responded. ** But I hope you 
will get something for yourself.” 

‘That's so,” agreed Johnny. 
had a bite yet.” 

Sartain took the two empty plates to the long table in 
the centre of the room, brilliant with candelabra and 
crowded with silver dishes; and in time he was able to 
get one of the waiters to give him a croquette or two, and 
a few leaves of lettuce. 

When he tried to return he had to twist in and out 
through a throng of ladies. On the edge of this feminine 
maze he found Johnny, who had risen to speak to a pass- 
ing friend. Now, instead of returning to her seat by the 
side of Esther, she seemed to prefer standing. 

‘I'm glad you were able to get your salad at last,” she 
began, and he had to take his stand beside her. ‘* Some- 
times, when there is a crowd like this, we run out of 
something.” 

Sartain looked over Johnny's broad shoulder at Adams 
sitting by the side of Esther and talking to her with ani- 
mation. He wished that Johnny was not detaining him 
and that he could go over and thrust himself into the 
conversation of the others. 

Then suddenly he bethought himself how rude he 
must seem to Mr. Vivian’s daughter in not responding 
to her remark; and so he declared at last, as though he 
had been trying to make up his mind about it, “ This 
salad is wg! very good, isn’t it?” 

**It isn’t half bad, as they say in London,” she an- 
swered; “ but if you are a judge of salads, 1 must get 
papa to make you one.” 

**Mr. Vivian make a salad!” he ejaculated in surprise, 
wondering how long Adams was going to sit there next 
to Esther Dircks. 

‘You didn't know papa did that sort of thing?” 
Jobnny asked. ‘* Well. he does, and he’s very proud 
of it, too. He says he’s willing to admit that old Du 
mas could write a more popular novel than he can, but 
he denies that Dumas could make a better salad.” 

Some of Johnny's ways had struck him at first as un 
duly mannish, but she had feminine tact also, for she 
was able to put him at his ease. Having been in love 
with Esther from the first hour he had spoken to ber, 
the young man had neglected the other girls he bad 
met that same afternoon; they had interested him mere 
ly as her friends And associates. But this evening, cap 
tured on his way to join Esther, he was ferced to con 
sider Johnny. To his surprise he discovered that she 
was really almost handsome. She was about of his own 
age and almost of his own height. Like her sisters she 
was inclined to be plump; but her figure though full 
was a little slighter than theirs. There was a hint of 
masculine severity in the simplicity of her well-cut even 
ing gown, but even this suited her style, so Sartain ad 
mitted. 

Probably he let the conversation drop, for Johnny 
noted the direction of his gaze and turned so that she 
could see what he was looking at, 

Then she deftly shifted the subject of. their talk. 
‘Isn't that delicate shade of blue becoming to Esther?” 
she said. 

“It is, I suppose,” Sartain responded, “ but then I 
should think Miss Dircks would look well in anything.” 

“Yes,” said Johnny, cordially, “her coloring is ex 
quisite. It’s no wonder an artist like Madams admires 
her se much.” 

** Admires her so much?” he repeated, stupidly, as he 
held his fork suspended half-way to his mouth. 

**Can’t you see that he simply adores her?” she re- 
plied. ‘‘ Where are your eyes? Just look at him this 
very minute.” 

Now that Sartain had been told, he could see how de- 
votedly the artist was addressing the girl. A chill dread 
clutched his heart as he asked a question. 

* Are they—are they engaged?” 

**Oh dear, no,” Johnny answered. 

Sartain drew in a long sigh of relief, straightened him- 
self up, and squared his shoulders. 

** At least, they are not engaged yet,” returned Johnny. 
‘** But of course I do not know what may happen sooner 
or later. Madams must have proposed to her three or 
four times, I should suppose, and Esther always rejects 
him, and he refuses to be discouraged. Perhaps, d la 
longue, as they say in Paris, she may change her mind.” 

“She may change her mind!” Sartain echoed, automat- 
ically, as his heart sank again. A waiter happened to 
pass them, and he thrust into the man’s hands his plate 
with the most of the croquette still on it. 

** You see, Madams is a very amusing fellow,” she con 
tinued. “He is good company always. Perhaps some 
day Esther will discover that he is not a bad thing to have 
in the house.” 

Again Sartain contrasted himself with Adams, to his 
own disadvantage. Yet he refused to admit that the ar- 
tist’s affection for Esther, great as it might be—and it was 
the older undoubtedly — was as powerful as his own. 
With all the ardor of youth he believed that love must 
respond to love. So he took heart again, and in his mind 
he made ready for a long struggle. The odds were against 
him, no doubt, but he was no coward, and he refused to 
admit that he could be beaten, however superior his rival 
might be. 

“Yes,” he managed to repeat, ‘Mr. Adams is good 
company.” 

we wie is a rising man, too,” Johnny declared. ‘‘ For 
all his willingness to play the fool and make us laugh and 
all that, he takes his art very seriously.” 

** Does he?” asked Sartain, wondering whether any one 
of Adams’s pictures was better in its way than Dust and 
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BOUT LAMPS. 


Tuat lamps have of late steadily 
grown in popularity is a sign of 
our growing national instinct for 

beauty. The flicker of gas, and the hard, 
uncompromising glare of the electric light, 
have alike proved trying to many whose 
sense of tone values in light is too fine to 
be satisfied with crudities. The warm sub- 
dued tone of the shaded lamp easily places 
it in advance of all rivals, while even in 
daytime » handsome lamp is as distinctly 
an ornament to a room as any article of 
bric-a-brac. 

The manufacture of lamps has increased 
to a wonderful degree. There are to-day 
exclusive large lamp-stores in almost every 
city of any size, and the manufacture and 
proper use of chimneys have developed into 
a science which few persons understand. 

The great bugbears about lamps are the 
chimneys and the wicks; on these and on 
the kerosene odor depend the objections. 


All of these may be readily overcome. A- 


perfect chimney for any lamp should be as 
large in diameter as the brackets of the 
burner will permit; it should be as high as 
convenient, and not too narrow toward the 
top. Lamps are by no means an expensive 
luxury, unless one has a very costly or an- 
tique relic to begin with; but the cost of 
maintaining a lamp in daily use is not more 
than one-eighth that of any other illumi- 
nant, It is also the only true artificial light 
for the eyesight. Soft and untiring, steady 
aul mellow, it is most grateful to the 
eyes 
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cake. He visited the animals in the 
He went in bathing in the lake, and ran 
when the more experienced boys called, 
‘*Cheese it—cops!” He lost one stocking. 
and concluding that he would look better 
without either, he threw the other away, 
and his shoes with it. When he was cold he 
ran into the power-house to warm himself; 
the engineer, unable to leave his engine, 
asked the boy to fetch him a glass of water, 
which he did, and received a piece of pie in 
return. ‘‘He was a nice man, He said, 
‘Will you do me a favor, my little man? 
I said, ‘ With pleasure, sir.’” So Roderick 
relates their courteous interview. Finally 
he fell in once more with his friends the 
tramps, and a policeman carried the whole 
party off to the station, whence he was re- 
turned to his home, barefoot, brown, and 
dirty, but as well and cheerful as when he 
ran away. 


hardly discourages truancy, for Master Rod- 
erick enjoyed himself vastly. One might 
deduce from it some unflattering conclusions 
on the inability of the Chicago police to find 
a lost child in the most frequented of all the 
city parks, or some flattering conclusions as 
to the youngster’s ability to look after him- 
self. Or one might comment on the good- 
natured non-interference of the public. 
Surely in no other country could so young a 
child stray about unquestioned. 


CONVENIENCE FOR 
SUMMER TRAVELLING. 





For the best color in globes, yellow or | 


white gives the best results. 
desirable, and although much affected by 
students and others who burn the midnight 
oil, it is easy to be seen that the area of illu 
mination is contracted, while in the daytime 
no lamp can show to advantage when 
hooded in the dark shroud of the green 
glass 

There are about eighty-five styles of burn- 
ers ov the market, and the great trouble is 
with the wicks. This is a crucial test of 
patience to the housewife or the maid who 
lus the care of the lamps, and truly it is 
one which woulttry Job himself. Rewiek- 
ing, which is necessary so often; the care of 
the wicks, rubbing the wick each morning; 
the charred portion, which insists on falling 
on the burner with the intelligence of origi- 
nal sin; the gummy substance which forms 
on the tubing around the wick—all these are 
exasperating trials. All these may easily be 
overcome by a few simple rules, so that al- 
most any lamp will give satisfaction. 

First, be careful to see that the wick-space, 
or tube, is perfectly straight and even, so 
that the wick will not bind anywhere. Next 
se that the draught supply is perfect and 
adequate to support a large flame. Also, do 
not neglect to have the reservoir at least 
two-thirds full of oil. Lamps are many times 
blamed for giving a poor light when the 
whole fault lies with the maid, who did not 
feed the lamp enough food to support its 
life. Last, and wellnigh most important 
of all, see that you have the proper wick 
It should not fit the space too tightly, 
sheuld not be woven too compactly, and 
should be made of a material as nearly non- 
combustible as is practical. 

Lamps, from a sanitary view-point, are not 
nearly so objectionable as is supposed, and 
are, as a matter of fact. not so injurious as 
gas. The latter is detrimental to plant life, 
whereas lamps are not. Florists know this 
well, and gas is not found in the hot-houses 
and greenhouses whence come the floral 
beauties of New York's market; they use 
kerosene-lamps altogether. 

Lastly, the housewife who really under- 
stands the care of her lamps will give the 
reservoir a thorough cleaning once a month, 
and if the wick has become clogged with the 
waste matter it has drawn up, she will re- 
place it with a new one. 

Properly handled, nothing will give so 
much real pleasure and such a sense of har- 
mony as the lamp, while for decorative pur- 
poses nothing can compare with it. 


OY TRUANT. 


Arter the kidnapping stories with 
which the country has recently rung, 
there is something like an anticlimax 

in the adventures of little Roderick Adams, 
a Chicago nine-year-old, who ran away from 
home, and kept his parents and the police 
vainly searching for more than a week. No 
one maltreated him, no one kidnapped him, 
and during the entire time of his absence he 
was no further from his home than Lincoln 
Park—which is as though a New York boy 
had strayed from the Battery to Central 
Park. The little fellow had three cents in 
his possession when he boarded a north- 
bound street car. The conductor forgot to 
collect his fare, so that Roderick was, in his 
own phraseology, *‘ three cents ahead ” when 
he got off. A man gave him a Sunday paper, 
which he sold for five cents, and this was his 
entire fortune during the eight days and 
nights that he contrived to live—a small 
gentleman unafraid " in a great city. He 
slept on porches and under bushes. His 
meals came from the bounties of stray pic- 
nic parties and workmen's dinner - pails. 
Some tramps came upon him in the bushes; 
they called him “‘ poor little man,” brushed 
the dirt from his clothes, and gave him some 


Green is not so | 


A WESTERN woman presented a 
friend, who was about to leave town for her 
summer outing, with a wonderfully compact 
little receptacle for sewing materials, which, 
in the recipient's somewhat limited quarters, 
proved to be ‘‘the joy of her heart.” Sus- 
pended on the wall by a nail beside her bu- 
reau, it occupied no room needed for any 
other purpose, and was always at hand when 
wanted. The materials are inexpensive, and 
it can be quickly made,so this useful contriv- 
ance is within reach of every one who can 
use a needle, 

Cut from bronze kid a piece eight inches 
long and six inches wide, mark on each side 
of one end a space two inches long, fold to 
the centre, and cut to the centre, thus form- 
ing a point. The lining and pockets of the 
one now before me are made of stout écru 
linen, from which cut one piece exactly the 


six inches long and six wide, one four inches 
long and six wide, and one two inches long 
and six wide. Next cut a piece four inches 
wide and two inches and a quarter long, and 
one two inches square, 

Bind with red satin ribbon half an inch 
wide across one of the six-inch sides of the 
three pieces cut six inches wide, then with 
coarse red silk, of the same shade as the rib- 
bon, work one inch from the top and an 
inch and a half from the ends of the largest 
piece—at the ribbon-bound end—two bars 
similar to those used at the end of a but- 


through the linen. Between these bars, at 
equal distances, work two more, and slip a 
tape-needle under the four. 

Next make of the two-inch-square piece 





put at the top a bow of the satin ribbon. 
Turn a narrow hem around all four sides 
of the three-and-a-half-inch piece, hem and 
work on the right side, with the red silk, a 
row of feather-stitching. Pleat in a box- 


the two sides and bottom three-quarters of 
an inch from the left side of the piece of 
linen four inches long, and quarter of an inch 
below the satin binding. Slip a thimble 
into this case, and fasten the emery on the 
same piece of linen, at the same distance 
from the right side. 

Cut from white flannel two pieces, one 
two inches and a half wide and one and a 
half long, the other two and a quarter inches 
wide and one and a quarter long; bind each 
piece with the satin ribbon around three 
sides. Cut a piece of linen three inches and 
a half wide and two long, and bind in same 
way. Put the three unbound sides together, 
the flannel underneath; lay them in the 
| centre of the piece of six-inch linen that is 
| two inches deep, before binding the side, 
and bind all together with the ribbon, pla- 
cing a bow in the middle of the top of the 


= 


ap. 

., lay the bronze kid on a table, with 
the wrong side uppermost; place on it the 
| piece of linen the same shape, next the largest 
of the three remaining pieces, the ribbon side 
toward the point, then the four-inch, and 
lastly the two-inch piece. Baste all together 
with firm stitches around the edges, then, 
| commencing at the point, bind firmly with 
brown silk braid three-quarters of an inch 
wide. Stitch on the kid side and hem down 
on the other. A yard will be more than suf- 
ficient. Put a loop of brown satin ribben at 
the point, finished with a bow, and slip a 
pair of scissors—in a sheath—into the lowest 





et. 

It would be advisable to cut first a paper 
patiern of these pieces, putting them all to- 
gether, and thereby rendefing it easier to 
follow the directions. The whole can be 
made of the same material, if preferred, and 
| the art linens, bound with braid to match or 
| contrast, with the initials of the future owner 





ton hole, but with only the ends fastened | utes, will restore to ladies of forty to fifty their 


rk. | worked d 





The moral of this little tale is dubious. It | 


| in asuit of black velvet would answer. 


mally across the back, might be 
employed if one desired to make the gift 
more decorative. ‘ 


N OLD FATHER-TIME 
FAIR. 


In these days, when annual bazars 
are an established fact, the managers of fairs 
are often perplexed to find any new ideas in 
decorations. One held in a Western town 
was called, ‘‘ An Old Father-Time Fair,” and 
proved very successful. With more or less 
elaboration of detail, one could be arranged 
in the following manner: 

Either at the entrance of the hall or on a 
raised dais at the upper end Old Father 
Time should stand; he must of course wear 
a white wig and beard, carry a scythe, and 
have an hour-glass beside him. For costume 
perhaps the long silk stockings, knee-pauts, 
and buckles of the Revolutionary period are 
as picturesque an attire as anything that 
can be desired. Beside him must stand his 
youngest child —that is, the New Year— 
which this coming year would be Nineteen 
Hundred, A pretty young maiden with long 
light hair, crowned with flowers and gown- 
ed in white, is the generally accepted idea 
of the incoming year. If a boy is preferred 
for the new century, one dressed as a page 
The 
child might carry a basket decorated with 
flowers, and in it could be New-Year’s poems 
written on dainty note-paper and placed in 
envelopes bearing the date,as souvenirs of 
the oecasion. The poems would be sold at 
ten or twenty-five cents a copy. Any 
bright woman could compose the verses. 
Those on pink paper should be tied with 
rose-colored baby-ribbon, and the lavenders, 
blues, and grays with the shade to match 

The booths would of course be the twelve 
months of the year, January to July on one | 
side of the hall, and the remaining months 
on the other. Over each table the name of 
the month must be placed, and things as 
suitable for the occasion as possible would 
be sold there. For instance, May and June 





| would be the flower-tables, while ice-cream 


and lemonade would sell well at the July 
and August booths. Fresh and canned fruits 
for September and October, and November's 


| table could be decorated as a harvest-home 


booth. For December, if the fair were just 


| before Christmas, a Santa Claus and tovs 


shape and size of the bronze kid, one piece | 


a bag, stuff hard with emery powder, and | 


pleat, ornament the top with a little bow of | 
the scarlet ribbon, and sew firmly around 





would be appropriate. January should be a 
canopied table covered with cotton batting, 
sprinkled with diamond powder to represent 
snow, where Esquimau dolls and children’s 
skates could be sold. 

The idea of the fair admits of an infinite 
variety in detail, and the novelty of it, espe 
cially as we enter upon a new century, would 
be sure to attract. 


A MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY. 

Dr. Dys has achieved the happy blending of 
seeds, atoms of plants, and the pollen of refreshing 
flowers for the complexion. By adding to this mixt 
ure a few drops of his “Séve Dermale,” you cau 
obtain by yourself a paste which, in but five miu- 


face of twenty, if age has not deformed it. Further, 
we are assured that soon we shall be able to find at 
V. Daxsy’s, 129 East 26th St., New York, a combi. 
nation to melt away fat cheeks and to restore the orig. 
inal contour to faces deformed through years.—{ Adv.) 





ADVICE TO MoTuEKS.—MRsS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaea. 


—{Adv.] 





AN ENORMOUS INDUSTRY. 

OvuR enormous facilities, tremendous output, rapid 
movement of goods always fresh in the hands of con- 
sumers, insures the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk the first place in American homes.—{ Adv. } 
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Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash 
clean, without doing any 


it often and 


sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 


Pears’, the soap that 


clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


CHARLES 
DUDLEY 
WARNER 


ME WARNER is one of the 

most eminent men of let- 
ters in America, and a new book 
from his pen is an important lit- 
erary event in the United States. 
His long and distinguished ca- 
reer as an author, as one who 
has always striven to keep high 
the standard of literature in this 
country, gives to everything he 
writes the stamp of sincerity, 
truth, and cultivated thought. 


THAT 
FORTUNE 


is the title of his new novel. 
While it is complete in itself, the 
book forms the third in a trilogy 
of novels, its two famous prede- 
cessors being “A Little Journey 











_in the World” and “ The Golden 


House.” The first was a ro- 
mance of Wall Street, and told 


howa great fortune was accumu- 


lated. In “The Golden House” 
this fortune was diverted, as to 
a part of its beneficent use, by 
fraud. “ That Fortune” portrays 
the life and character of the 
modern heiress, and involves the 
dissipation of the fortune. The 
a Post 8vo volume, 
bound in Half Leather, and con- 
tains 394 pages. Price, $1 50. 


Buy it from any bookseller or send tous 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


Publishers, New York and London 
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(Continued from page 634.) 
Ashes. and resolving at once to begin a new book, which 
should be wholly without the defects he had already per 
ceived in his first novel 
Yes,” Johony went on. “ Papa says that to hear Mad 
ams talk you wouldn't think he could paint at all, but 
he can. He had a second medal at the Salon last year.” 

‘* Indeed?” Sartain commented, instantly wishing there 
was in literature some equivalent for the Salon, where 
novelists might compete for medals. 

‘* And he’s one of the best illustrators in New York,” 
Mr. Vivian's daughter added Papa would rather have 
Madams make the pictures for his stories than anybody 
else : 

Sartain let his fancy travel swiftly into the future; and 
in his mind he promptly arranged all the details of the 
scene in which, after he -was engaged to Esther, and after 
the editor of the Metropolis had accepted his serial—either 
Dust and Ashes, or the better story he was going to write 
next—he should suggest that he would like to have Mr. 
Emerson Adams employed to prepare the illustrations. 
Then the absurdity of this vain imagining suddenly struck 
him, and he laughed bitterly. 

Johnny looked at him in surprise, and he made haste to 
apologize awkwardly, confessing frankly that his atten- 
tion had wandered 

“ That's not very complimentary to me, is it?” she ask- 
ed, with a slight flush 

The young man involved himself in further explana- 
tions, in the course of which his mind went astray again, 
for he saw Esther had been left alone, and his immediate 
desire was to rush to her and capture the empty chair by 
her side. He recognized, however, that he could not 
leave Johnny standing alone. His first thought was to 
get her to gravitate with him towards her father, to whom 
he might abandon her without discourtesy. While he 
was endeavoring to accomplish this mancuvre, he won 
dered why it was that Esther did not join them. She sat 
there alone quite tranquilly, and once she caught Sartain’s 
eye and they exchanged a smile; but she made no mo- 
tion to rise. He could not ask her to come to him, and he 
could not break away to go to her. Fortunately the 
throng was now thinning; and as Sartain once and again 
stepped out of the w iy of ladies who wished to say good- 
night to friends on the other side of the room, he was able 
to guide Johnny nearer and nearer to Mr. Vivian 

But to Sartain’s disappointment, just as he was about 
to answer some casual remark of Johnny's by an appeal 
to her father, whereby the other group would be included 
in their conversation, Mr. Vivian detached himself from 
Dircks and Adams and walked over to Esther 

At the risk of repeating his rudeness to Johnny, Sartain 
kept watch on the woman he loved and on the man who 
was now talking to her. He noted the smile of pleasure 
with which she welcomed Mr. Vivian, and the self-posses 
sion with which she suggested that he take the seat by 
her side 

And then to Sartain’s astonishment he saw the same 
look in Mr. Vivian's eyes when they were fixed on Esther 
Dircks that he had already seen in Adams's. Did this 
mean that the elder novelist was also in love with her? 
Sartain doubted whether this would not be a more serious 
rivalry than the artist's. But what right had Mr. Vivian 
to enter the lists against a young man? He had had one 
wife already, and that was his full share; besides, he had 
a daughter older than Esther, and it was indecent of him 
to make love to her 

So perturbed was he by this discovery that he omitted 
to support his share of the conversation with Johnny. 

At last, when he had failed to make ady response to a 
remark of hers repeated twice, Mr. Vivian's daugliter fol- 
lowed the direction of his staré and discovered that he 
was gazing at Esther. Again the flush came into her 
cheeks, and this time it lingered a little longer. With no 
further attempt to recall the atiention of the young man, 
she turned to Adams, who was now at her elbow talking 
to Mr. Dircks 
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Sartain stood there alone for a minute or two, watching 
every expression that fleeted over Esther's face. To his 
surprise, he saw that the attentions of Mr. Vivian, old as 
the man was, were welcome to her, and that she seemed 
to enjoy his conversation, laughing gayly. Sartain had 
conceived of Esther as an ethereal being, so spiritual as 
to be above all mortal failings. Now he asked himself if 
he had been wholly mistaken and if the girl were merely 
a heartless coquette. 

How long he stood there in self-torture, twisting the 
end of his beard, in the middle of the rapidly depleting 
crowd, he did not know. Then he recovered his self- 
possession. Blushing at the rudeness with which he had 
treated Johnny, he looked up to find that she was no 
longer before him. He turned hastily, to discover her by 
his side, chatting with Mr. Dircks and Adams. 

‘“*] beg your pardon,” he began, clumsily. ‘‘I—I don’t 
know what came over me just then. I’m afraid my—my 
wits were wool-gathering.” 

‘*Don’t apologize,” she said, icily. ‘It is of no con- 
sequence, I assure you.” 

**My wits go wool-gathering sometimes,” Adams re- 
marked, ‘‘ and—” 

‘‘And then it’s a case of much cry and little wool!” 
Johnny interrupted, with a hard laugh. The flush had 
gone from her face, but there was a tiny spot of red high 
on each cheek. 

** Little Bo-Peep, I am not one of your sheep,” the ar- 
tist retorted. ‘‘I'm my own master.” 

‘I don’t think it is a proof of self-possession that you 
should be able to give yourself away so often,” Johnny 
rejoined. ‘Do you?” 

‘I'm not always self- possessed,” Adams responded, 
“I'm either abounding in assurance or else I'm excessive 
in awkwardness. Why, I've put my foot in it so often 
I'm sometimes afraid I must be really a centipede.” 

In his existing state of mind Sartain was glad that he 
was not called upon to take part in the conversation. He 
listened to it perfunctorily, having again changed his 
position so as to bring Esther and Vivian again within his 
range of vision. He did not notice that Dircks had sud- 
denly left them, after having stood for a while looking 
gravely from under his beetling eyebrows at one and 
then at the other, as though trying to puzzle out the real 
meaning of what they said. 

His attention was soon called to Dircks by Adams. 

** Hello! hello!” cried the artist—‘‘ what is the old man 
up to now?” 

In the doorway they saw the large figure of Dircks, 
with his huge hand grasping the shoulder of a little man, 
who was obviously very much frightened at the violence 
and the unexpectedness of the attack 

‘It's like that little Mr. Gillingham, isn’t it?” asked 
Johnny. 

“* So it is,” said the artist; ‘‘and the old man has him 
under his paw, just like a big Newfoundland getting 
ready to shake the life out of a terrier.” 

«The dog that would be as scared as that fellow is,” 
Sartain declared, ‘“‘ would be only a mongrel cur.” 

“IT wonder what the matter is,” said Johnny. 

Then Sartain recalled the threat he had heard Dircks 
make after the debate, to tell Gillingham what he thought 
of him. He stepped forward at once, not knowing to 
what lengths the old man might intend to proceed. The 
president of the club came up at the same moment, on 
the opposite side, in time to see Dircks release his hold 
on the smaller man’s coat, and to hear the little editor 
amt, angrily, that he had never been so insulted in his 
ife 

** That's all right,” Dircks declared, looking down at 
his victim. ‘‘ You needn't look so scart. I'm through 
with you. I made up my mind I'd tell you what. liar 
you were, and I’ve doneit. That's all. You can gonow. 

wouldn't have jaid hands on you at all, but you kept 
trying to inch out of the room.’ 

Dircks, having made this explanation, placidly left 
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Gillingham ‘to recover from his fright, under the consola- 
tions of the president. 

“There wa'n't no need of his being so scart,” ex- 
os Dircks, calmly, to Sartain. “He might have 

nown I wa'n’t going to soil my hands on a little skunk 
like him. Of course I could have wrung his neck, if I'd 
a mind to.” 

Not a third of the audience was now left in the recep- 
tion-room, and the fact that there had been an altercation 
of some sort was apparent to all, from the shrill protests 
of Gillingham. 

Esther came speeding towards her father, and Sartain 
joyed in the grace of her movements. 

** Father,” she asked, gently, ‘‘ what have you been do- 
ing to him?” 

“I told you I'd give him a piece of my mind,” he an- 
swered, gravely, and wholly without excitement. ‘‘ Well, 
I got the chance and I’ve done it. It’s all over now. 
He’s had his medicine, and he had to take it, and there's 
an end. That's all there is to it.” 

Sartain saw that the girl was trembling. ‘‘ There’s no 
occasion for alarm, Miss Direcks,” he said; ‘‘ your father 
was very gentle with the man.” 

“Father does take so much interest in politics,” she 
said, ‘and he gets so excited sometimes, that I never 
know what he is going to do.” 

“He didn’t hurt anybody this time,” Sartain assured 
her, glad to have the girl to himself again. “Gillingham 
needn’t have been so frightened.” 

**It was very good of you to go over to them at once,” 
Esther said, looking in his eyes, ‘‘and I thank you for 
it.” 

Sartain glowed with delight. 

**Oh, that was nothing,” he began, ‘‘ absolutely no- 
thing. There was never any danger to anybody. You 
alarmed yourself unnecessarily.” 

‘* Well, Esther,” called Dircks—and when addressing 
his daughter his voice was less gruff than at other times 
—*‘ it’s time for us to go, I guess.” 

‘I'm ready now, father,” she answered. 

Sartain could not be sure, but he thought that she 
whispered a suggestion to her father, and he certainly 
saw the old man’s glance, seeking some one, resting finally 
op him. 

Then Jobnny and Esther went off to the ladies’ dress- 
ing-room for their wraps. In the hall there was a stream 
of people pressing towards the door, the women carefully 
hooded and the men with their overcoats on, some of them 
having lighted their cigars in the cloak-room. 

Sartain heard one very thin lady say to a friend as she 
passed, ‘ — enjoyable evening, wasn’t it?” 

** Quite an intellectual treat, I call it,” the other woman 
answered. 

Dircks laid his large hairy hand on Sartain’s arm. 

**Come and see us,” he said, cordially. ‘‘ Sunday after- 
noon’s the best time. My girl is always home then. We 
live in Stuyvesant Square. It’s quieter down there.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Dircks,” Sartain answered, his heart 
leaping with joy. ‘I shall be delighted to call next Sun 

ay.” 


Only when he had bid them all good-night and was 
walking down Fifth Avenue by himself did he discover 
that, in his satisfaction at the invitation, he had forgotten 
to inquire what was Mr. Dircks’s address. He blamed 
himself for this severely, and wondered why he always 
made a fool of himself, and asked himself when he would 
ever have any common-sense. The blunder was not irre 
parable he knew, as he had no doubt that before Sunday 
he could find out from the Vivians where it was that 
Esther lived. 

And another thought came to console him before he 
reached the door of the boarding-house in Irving Place. 
It struck him suddenly that perhaps the invitation came 
from Esther herself—that perhaps this was what she had 
suggested to her father, and this was why the old man 
had looked around for him. 


(To Be OONnTINUED.) 











THE EMPRESS AUGUSTA 
From s Biograph Photograph by the American Mutoscope and Blograph Company. 


VICTORIA AND SUITE. 


AISERIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA. 


THE quite uncommonly interesting photograph 
of the Empress Augusta Victoria, who is th 
central figure in the illustration on this page, 

was taken at Kiel. Immediately following the persons 
who here are shown as figures in the toreground are the 
Emperor and the Crown-Prince—or it wil! be more accu- 
rate to say that in real life, and at the instant thus perpet- 
uated, these important individuals, one of whom has sel 

dom failed to secure for himself the central position in 
any picture intended for publication, were just behind the 
leading four. There is some difficulty in distinguishing 
the war lord among the military figures in the second 
group; the picture has therefore the merit of containin 

more points of interest than it discloses on first view, a 
no doubt some of the Bazar’s readers will be ready to 
maintain that the photographer has diverted attention from 
a sufficiently familiar personage in order to concentrate it 
upon one comparatively little known, and distinctly more 
sympathetic. 

The news of the day has served to co-operate with the 
photographer in this effort, and to make the figure which 
here is central a subject of general interest. A despatch 
from Berlin on Tuesday, July 18, stated that the Empress 
Augusta Victoria sprained her foot during an excursion 
to St. Bartholoma, on the Kénigssee, and on Thursday a 
second despatch added that the accident was more serious 
than at first stated, one of the bones in the lower part of 
the leg having been broken. Complete recovery could 
not be expected before six weeks should have elapsed. 

Augusta Victoria, a Princess of Schleswig-Holstein, was 
born on October 22, 1858, and was married at Berlin on 
February 27, 1881. In view of the preferences and apti 
tudes of the family with which she thus became allied, it 
is not surprising to hear that she also has a military com- 
mand, baleen Colonel of a regiment of fusileers—that en- 
titled the ‘‘Queen’s,” or ‘‘Queen’s Own,” as we should 
suy, of Schleswig-Holstein. She is the mother of seven 
children, the Princes Friederich Wilhelm, Eitel-Fried 
erich, Adalbert, August Wilhelm, Oscar, Joachim, and 
the Princess Victoria Louise. 
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in Crewe 


I wish to write a few words 
of praise about Mellin’s Food. 
te «© nursed my baby until he 
was 2 months old, and then I was 
compelled to put him on the bottle. 
I commenced with cow’s milk, but my 
baby fell off so that he was pitiful to 
look at. When he was 3 months old 
we put him on Mellin’s Food, and now 
no one has a finer baby in Crewe. 
He never knows what a sick day is, 
has 12 teeth and can nearly walk and 
talk. He had the colic every day 
nearly all day before I commenced 
using Mellin’s Food. Mrs. W. R. 
Rodgers, Crewe, Va. 


Mellin’s Food 


A mother asks: Can I use Mel- 
lin’s Food and not wean my baby? 
Yes; Mellin’s Food may be taken 
by the mother, which will increase 
the quantity and quality of her 
milk or it may be given to the 
baby during the day and the ms 
mother may nurse her baby at 
such times as may be con- 
venient. 








Send us a postal fora free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 





} satin, 
| bands put on in scallops. The black velvet coat I 
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The name of 


SWIFT 


on hams, bacon, lard, beef extract, 
butterine, means purity in product, 
cleanliness in manufacture, care in 
handling, U. S. Government in- 
spection, and guaranteed by an 
annual business of over one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars. 


Swift and Company, Chicago 


FOR BABY’S SKIN 


SCALP AND HAIR 


And preventing the first symptoms of dis- 
tressing rashes, nothing 80 pure, 80 sweet, 80 
wholesome, so speedily effective as CUTICURA 
Soap, greatest of skin purifying and beauti- 
fying soaps, as well as purest and sweetest 
for toilet, bath, and nursery. For pimples, 
blotches, red, rough, oily, mothy skin, dry, 
thin, and falling hair, red, rough hands, and 
for simple rashes and blemishes of 

it ad simply incomparable. 


will find an excellent restorative 


for the fatigue of mental overwork In 


Horsford's Acid cen on | 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 





| Chine skirt separate from the lining. 
| long train with narrow front breadth and cirenilar sides 





If you forget 
the name of 





PROPHY LACTIC 








TOOTH BRUSH, 










ask for “ the tooth 
brush in a yellow box.” ns 
between the teeth. Adults’ 


At all dealers’. Send for a “Tooth T 


FLORENCE [IPG. CO., 16 Pine St., Piorenes. Tass. 





Macvind CREAM 


Bemerens al rene in. Tan Surtrarn, Plmgiet 
Not covering 

ing all blemish: 

plexion to its original 


sities sania’ y SO 










-_ C pallies s, Fd sizes), 25c. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 





DRESS 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the newers are needed. 
The Bazam has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it eannot answer any letters by mail. 

Asax.—If your black brocade is not in the present 
fashion, you would best buy a good pattern and recut 
the skirt. ‘The skirts# of three years ago ought to re- 
model very well now. If you wish to change it en- 
tirely, you can trim it with bands of narrow bias black 
Two bands would be safficient—two rows of 


doubt very much if you will wear at all during the 
summer ; if you do, you must make it look as light as 
possible. This you can arrange by having a front of 
white lace or net, and the revers faced with white 
satin, on which should be white lace. Make the 
sleeves small, as small as possible, and have the cuffs 
lined with white satin. You will need a silk dress, 
but you can buy a taffeta now for seventy-five cents a 
Choose a dark color, but trim it with some 
white lace on the waist. Ido not see why you require 
any other gown, as you have your pretty waist aud a 
very good white wool gown. The parasol need not 
be costly. I advise getting a green one, which will 
look well with any gown—a green taffeta is a good 
choice. You can get these now (in New York, at all 
events) for two dollars and a half. Your silk gown 
need not cost you over thirty dollars at the outside; I 
think you can get it in for less if you know of an inex- 
pensive dressmaker, You will have quite a margin 
for the other things you want. 


Annetre.—Both gored and circular skirts are worn. 
For a black satin, I advise the circalar shape. It can 
be made separate from the lining or put in with the 
lining, a8 you please; all that depends upon the 
quality of satin. If you make it up with the lining in 
the seams, you do not require so good a quality of 
satin. 
it with rows of fine raching, black velvet ribbon, or 
jet. A good skirt pattern is that with the narrow 


| front breadth and the circular back. On either side of 


the front breadth you can put a trimming of narrow 
jet passementerie. This makes a very smart black 
satin skirt; I have seen it made up several times, and 
it always gives satisfaction. You will not require a 
silk lining; do not, however, put in a very heavy 
silesia—a percaline or one of the nearsilk linings will 


be much the best, and I must pronounce in favor of | 


the latter. By all means have your skirt made with a 
little train, otherwise it will look old-fashioned, 


Evita P.—There is no reason why you should not 
wear a high ribbon collar with your half-low waist, 
provided it is becoming, but 1 should think it would 
be mach more becoming to you not to wear anything 
about your neck. As women grow older and the neck 
is yellow or wrinkled in any way,a high collar looks 
weil, but it i¢ a mistake for a young girl to put any- 
thing on her neck that will cover it up. You do not 
suy whether you are very thin or not; if you are, that 
might be some excuse fur wearing a high ribbon collar, 
but while it is not unfashionable, I do not think it 
suitable. You can easily comb your hair, even if it is 
quite shert, ap to the crown of your bead and there 
fasten it in a small knot. It does not require long 
hair to arrange a pretty knot, and you can make the 
front look full and fluffy, either by waving it or put- 
ting itoverarat. If your hair is of the light fluffy 
kind it would be best for you to do without the rat, 
for anything of that sort is an injury to the hair, 


Pittows.—There are a great many very smart linens 
now in the brown aud white, I have seen a very at- 
tractive pillow made of figured linen with a design in 
red, brown, and yellow embroidery stitch. The Decora- 
tive Art, 14 East Thirty-fourth Street, has a great many 
good patierus for sofa pillows, and also quite a stock 
of materials that you can buy for mach less than you 
could six months ago. I think if you were to send 
direct to them they could furnish you with all you 
needed, and at comparatively litle expense, 


A. 8, E.—The figure 1 at the hip of the front gore 
does pot mean that it is to be hollowed out one inch, 
but merely that it is to be joined to the corresponding 
figure on the side gore. The figure 1 at the centre of 
the front breadth indicates that it is to be sloped out 
au inch there. A skirt which has the faults of which 
you speak must have been cut from a poor pattern. 
We would suggest your reading the article on “Skirts,” 
published in the Bazar of Jane 10, in the series en- 


| Vitled ** Home Dressmaking.” 


M. E. B.—You must certainly make the crépe de 
It must have a 


and be trimmed with bands of lace insertion—three 
bands, each two inches wide. Have the waist with a 
fichu edged with lace, and a lace yoke—tight-filting 


| elbow sleeves strapped with bands of lace insertion 


aud finished with lace ruffles. If you are obliged to 


| consult economy you must take * some trouble in the 
choosing of the lace 


F. D. W.—The Bazar cannot now issue the pattern 
of a sun-bonnet, but if you will follow the illustration 
closely you can easily make the bonnet without the 
pattern. Girls of fifteen wear their hair in one braid, 
turned up, and tied at the neck with a bow of ribbon. 
In front a Pompadour and a ribbon bow—or the hair 
is left loose instead of braided and tied half-way. It 
is not considered correct style to wear the hair ar- 
ranged high on the head before a girl is sixteen. 


Beowny tHe Times.—I cannot imagine why you 
should consider yourself so large and difficult to fit. 
Of course you must be careful as to the material and 
color of any gown you choose, and also should be par- 
ticular about having always good corsets, and wearing 
your garters attached to the front of your corsets. The 
coat and skirt style of dress will be best for street 
wear. 
long and with the straight front effect—you must net 
think of princesse gowns, for they would be anbecom- 
ing. Black silk is better than black satin, and will be 
extremely fashionable this winter. In choosing your 
hats insist upon those that are large enough in the 
head, and be careful to choose styles that are becom- 
ing to your profile, as well as to your full face. 
—Checked and plaid woollens make the best school 
frocks for girls. The long coats are most fashionable 
for little children, althongh during the summer short 
coats of piqné or light woollens are worn.—The lines 
you quote are by Tennyson, 





You will be best pleased, I think, if you trim 








For the house, be sure your waists are cut | 





MIDDLE AGE 


BALLAST. 


E meet a flighty woman once ina 
while whose silvering hair has 
not endowed her with dignity. 
She affects a girlish pose, gig- 
gles at trifles, bridles conscious- 

ly in the presence of visitors, forgets her 
years and their due, and is an object of 
amusement to her juniors. Truth to tell, 
there are women who never grow up. Some- 
times they have been unduly repressed by 
capable mothers in their younger days, and 
the habit of childlike dependence on au- 
thority never having been outgrown, they 
remain to the end persons of limp character 
obliged to cling or to trail on the ground. 
Formerly one met many such individuals 
when spinsterhood was uot the independent 
condition it is now, and when a woman, re- 
maining in the parental home and supported 
there by her father or by her brothers, 
was always in a state more or less of pu- 
pilage. ‘The necessities of modern life, the 
general movement of women toward self- 
support, and the restlessness of the modern 
girl under mere domesticity have brought 
about at least one happy result—we see and 
hear very little now of old maids. 

The lady who chooses, usually with de- 
liberation, to live in wholehearted single- 
blessedness has her place in the social 
scheme, her work ready to her hand. Our 
charities could not go on without her efficient 
help. Our schools and colleges, our various 
professions acknowledge her benign admin- 
istration. In society she is an indispensable 
figure. She seldom lacks ballast. 

By ballast we mean that substratum of 
judgment, of wisdom in choice, and solidity 
in action, above all, of decision, a determina- 
tion once formed which makes a person 
equal to all demands, prepared for all cou- 
tingencies. The ship would not ride with- 
out ballast, nor is the human beiug worth 
much who is not equally equipped with a 


| substantial fund of that suving grace, com- 


mon-sense. For the exigencies of the com- 


| mon day an ounce of common-sense goes 


further than several pounds of genius. By 
its exercise we are saved from mortifying 
blunders; by its possession we are enabled 
to hold our ow in difficult places, Com- 
mon-sense when allied to genius makes its 
possessor inviucible. 


The woman who has ballast in her com- | 


position is not apt to lose her head nor grow 
perplexed in situations of sudden embuarrass- 
ment. Instinctively she does the best thing | 
in the circumstances, 


word. She kuows her own value. A wo- 


| man should be able to take stock of herself, 

and to have a proper estimate of her capabil- | 
ities and equipments. A candid and accurate 
talents and attainments | 
will not tend to make her vain, nor will it | 


inventory of her 


produce an overweening self-confidence, 


but it will show her where she stands, and | 


largely determine her standing in the eyes 
of others, It will deliver her from the peril 
of vacillation, swinging like a pendulum 
now to that side, now to this, and it will 
make her much more comfortable, in both 
her own self-appreciation aud as a comrade 
and kinswoman and friend—a result not to 
be despised. 


THE PILGRIM. 
“WirH poppies in the sun!’ 
He stands 
Beside the shadow of the trees. 
The white scroll trembles in his hand? 
Aud in his eyes the joy is deep. 
Beyond the poppy-field he sees— 
Beyond the waving white and red— 
A river winding, still as sleep 
In silent cities of the dead. 


** With poppies in the sun!” 
Oh, bliss 
So long desired and now so near} 
Lo, I have toiled, have fought for this, 
And now the sign is given me: 
Fulfilled the word that all may hear 
And few may find fulfilled indeed, 
The sight revealed that few may see, 
To which the dreams of beauty lead. 


‘*With poppies in the sun!” 
A shade 
Falls from the heaven as he speaks. 
A cloud across the day has made 
The small birds still, the river dark, 
And yet they know not what he seeks. 
**In vain, the long white road!” His 
face 
Is hard against the senseless bark, 
And there is silence in the place. 


But the rose is not redder for hearts that 
bled, 
Nor has man’s pale grief made the lily 
white. 
The daisies swing over graves of the dead. 
Who knows what the rose saw yester- 
night? 
Susan CREIGHTON WILLIAMS. 





and says the right | ° 
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BEETHAM'S 


For Bilious and Nervous Di such as 
Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick sodache, 
Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after meals,Diz- 
ziness and siness, Cold Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Apocrine, | Shortness of Breath, x 
tiveness hes on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, 
Frighttul Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembl- 
ig Sensations, etc. These ailments all arise 
a a disordered or abused condition of the 
stomach and liver. 

’s Pilla, taken as directed, will 
quickly restore Females to complete health. They 
promptly remove any obstruction or irregularity 
of the system. Fora 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, Sick 

Headache, Disordered Liver, etc., 
they act like m —a few doses will work won- 
ders u the Vital Organs ; Strengtheni the 
Muscu c Epmom, restering the long-lost 


plexion bringing back the keen edge of Appeti 

and arousing with the cof Appetit 
the whole vere they os the human 
frame For throwing off fevers they are specially 
renowned. These are“ facts” admitted by thou- 
sands. in all classes of society, and cne of 


pest } puareapens to ther Nervous — Debilitated 











ham’s Pills have for many years been the 
lar family medicine whores ae En 4 
mguage is spoken, and ie cor weed 
a rival. 
10 cents and 25 cents at all drug stores. 
Annua) sale 6,000,000 
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“Plain, good judgment” 


is the ‘“‘ reason" 
and leadership of * 


for the popularity 
20 year old" 


Ronhor’ 


Price $40 


Nothing was left to chance, and 
20 years’ experience ought to pro- 
duce the best bicycle, and it has. 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


Gormutiy & Jerrery Mra. Co. 
Chicago. Boston Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
Cleveland London, Eng. 








Fastidious | 
Men 





made of 


| Pride of the West 


Muslin—" as fine as linen, as soft as silk.’’ For 


| sale by Leading Retailers and Men's Furnishers. 

















Though “Rew England ” 


in name, it is mational in reputation— 
yes, international, for it has been the 


New Fngland 


CoNSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC 
that has proved the fallacy of the neces- 
sity for foreign study to make a finished 
musician or elocutionist. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
PRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 








THOUSAND ISLANDS 


The Columbian 
1009 ISLAND PARK, St. Lawrence River, N. v. 
the best located and most attfactive Hote!’ among 
the Thousand Islands; thoroughly up, Ss = in all 
respects; Orchestra, boatin, fishi olf 
CHART JOU NSON 


Harper’ s Catalogue 


Descriptive list of their publications, 
with portraits of authors, willbe sent free 
to any address on receipt of (postage) 
ten cents. 























DREYFUS, THE MAN 


BY WALTER LITTLEFIELD 











N cases of high treason no less than in violations of the 
criminal code the personal character of the accused 
has always had great weight with French judges. — In 
ittempting to prove that Captain Alfred Dreyfus cat 
ried on treasonable negotiations with a foreign power, 

M. d'Ormescheville, in his Acte d’Accusation, or indict- 





tempted defence it was not allowed to pass the censor. 
Only a persistent declaration of innocence will be found 
here—a declaration that is repeated with awful and tragic 
monotony until it smites the ear like the wail of an inno 
cent soul in Dante's ‘* Inferno.” 

As has been said, the conditions under which these let- 








ment, laid great stress on the 
nformation collected from 
the municipal police tending 
to show that the prisoner was 


is habitual wrong-doer. The 
supposition thatas an Alsacian 
he might have entered the 
French army and remained 
there with the patriotic and 
unselfish desire to serve Ger 
many is treated with second 
ry importance It was the 
intention of, the officer who 
served as Juge d'Instruetion to 
show that Dreyfus was crim 





inally corrupt, and hence was 
quite capable of being a trai 
tor Not only did the semi 
official press of Paris, in the 
vinter of 1804-5, dwell upon 
theke acts that seemed inti 
mately connected with the al 
leged treason, but they delved 
into his domestic life With 
diabolical frankness and in a 
net-work of specious details 
they branded him profligate as 
well as traitor. The Acte d’ Ac 
cusation charges him with be 
ing « gambler and libertine 
nomindful of the well-being of 
his family, faithless to his wife 
For many weeks this most 
infamous campaign was kept 
up in the columns of L’ Echo 
de Paria Le tit Journal, 
Le Gauloia. La Libre Parole 
and L’ Intransigeant So va 
ried in character and so ingenious in conception were 
these libellous tales that it became impossible for the 
friends of the condemned man to make an adequate de 
fence Dreyfus's counsel, Maitre Demange, heard the 
stories, and could do nothing. The verdict of the court 
martial closed the door to legal redress. The devoted 
wife of Dreyfus at first attempted to reply to them in Le 
Figaro Parisians laughed at her naivete. She was not 
the only deceived wife in the world, they said. At length, 
wearied of the unequal combat—one woman against a 
horde of anti-Semitic vilifiers—she gave to the world a 
volume of lettérs written by her husband to herself. It 
was her desire simply to show him as he was, to rehabili 
tate the prisoner as a husband and a father in the eyes of 
Frenchmen. But * Les Lettres d'un Innocent” have done 
more than this. To the women of France, at least, they 
have established the innocence of the man. No one can 
read these letters without being struck by the absolute sin 
cerity of the writer; by his love for his wife and his fami 
ly and for his « ountry; by his devotion to duty and to the 
traditions of the army whose heads had so remorselessly 
sacrificed him; by the utter hopelessness of his position 
When, in the papers of January 6, 1895, the story of his 
dramatic degradation was published to the world, the 
French people pretended to see in his proud, fearless 
demeanor, as his uniform was stripped of insignia and 
his sword broken before him, a criminal stoicism that 
would have been impossible in an innocent man. Many 
English and American readers recognized simply the final 
desperate appeal of an entirely innocent man. The senti 
ment that was then aroused outside of France will be em 
phasized by ‘‘ Les Lettres d'un Innocent Although not 
destined to have the judicial and logical weight of the 
testimony before the Cour de Cassation, they have a sym 
pathetic and persuasive significance that is eminently bu- 
man. The evidence before the court proves that Dreyfus 
did not write the bordereau. The letters convince one that 
he was incapable of treason 
The render who expects to find in the epistles before us 
arguments tending to prove the innocence of the writer 
will be disappointed. Even if the prisoner actually at 

















THE ARRIVAL OF DREYFUS AT THE MILITARY PRISON, 


Rennes, July 1, 1899. 


CAPTAIN ALFRED DREYFUS. 














THE ARRIVAL OF MADAME DREYFUS AT THE 


STATION, RENNES. 





ters were written forbade the author to indulge in details 
concerning the circumstances of his awful fate. Hence, 
for a fuller appreciation and a better understanding of the 
emotions that moved the writer at given periods, the fol- 
lowing data must constantly be borne in mind: Dreyfus 
was arrested October 15. 1894; his trial by court martial 
began December 19 of the 
same year, and ended Decem- 
ber 23. The condemned man 
was publicly degraded Janu- 
ary 5, 1895, and on the ninth 
day of the following February 
the Chamber passed a law de- 
creeing his place of confine- 
ment to be French Guiana, in 
South America; in March he 
was transported thither 

The prisoner wrote regular- 
ly to his wife, until the spring 
of 1898, when he became a vic 
tim of the conditions of his sol 
itary position. In the autumn 
of 1898 he bade a final adieu to 
his wife and children, and de- 
clared that he would write no 
more. He was beset with un- 
conquerable sadness. He com- 
plained to his physician, Dr. 
Veugnon of Cayenne, of men- 
tal exhaustion and insomnia. 
He was haunted by the ** fixed 
idea” to exculpate himself 
from the charge of treason. 
Yet he could only deny and 
deny. 

He knew nothing of what 
was passing in Paris and in the 
world at large. 

On November 15, 1898, M 
Darius, the Procureur-Général 
of Cayenne, entered the room 
oceupied by the prisoner on 
the hie du Diable, and said to 

him, “ Dreyfus, the Cour de 
Cassation has decided to revise your case. What have vou 
to say?” Dreyfus seemed like one dazed. The day for 
which he had so fervently prayed had come at last. Yet, 
according to his inquisitor, this is what he replied, ** I shall 
say nothing until I am confronted by my accusers in 
Paris.” No further facts were revealed to him, but, un 
der the direction of the authorities in Paris, he was inter 
rogated a! given periods. _In the mean time he was left a 
prey to strange conjectures concerning his ultimate fate. 
On July 3, 1899, he was told that he was to be taken im 
mediately to France to stand trial before a new court mar 
tial at Rennes. He had been a prisoner on the lle du 
Diable for more than fifty months 

Alfred Dreyfus, captain in the Fourteenth Artillery, was 
appointed to the General Staff of the French army in 
1893. He was the first Jew to be se honored. His record 
nt the Chaptal College, at Sainte-Barbe, at the Ecole Poly 
technique, at the Ecole d'Application, at the Ecole de 
Guerre, no less than his service in the Thirty first Regiment 
of Artillery, in the Fourth Mounted Battery, and in the 
Twenty-first Regiment of Artillery, shows that he de 
served the distinction. The words of praise that his 
chiefs then wrote of him are in strange contrast to their 
later reflections 

For years the Dreyfus family had been identified with 
large manufacturing interests in Mulhouse, in Alsace 
Alfred was one of four brothers. When Germany took 
possession of the province as one of the results of the 
Franco - Prussian war, the three younger brothers de 
clared for France, and were obliged to quit German ter 
ritory; the eldest, who had passed the age of military 
service, remained behind to look after the business from 
which the brothers derived their income. It was natural 
that they should have wished to remain Frenchmen 
Had not France emancipated the Jews forty years before 
they had the privileges of Gentiles before the English law? 
Since disgrace has fallen upon their family their enduring 
and emphasized patriotism is somewhat remarkable 

It must not be supposed, on the one hand, that a long 
period of suspicion was attached to Dreyfus before his 
melodramatic arrest in the office of du Paty de Clam, or, 








THE ARRIVAL OF MADAME DREYFUS AND HER FAMILY AT THE 


GODARD VILLA, RENNES. 
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on the other, that the unfortunate man was 
the victim of an anti-Semitic plot created for 
the purpose of ruining him. He was the 
victim of mistake before he became the 
martyr of crime. The facts are simply 
these: 

In August, 1894, Commandant Comte 
Walsin-Esterhazy, who was carrying on 
treasonable negotiations with the German 
Embassy in Paris, sent to Lieutenant-Colonel 
von Schwarzkoppen some notes of infor- 
mation together with a memorandum. This 
memorandum, or dordereau, fell into the 
hands of a French spy. It was taken to the 
Secret Intelligence Department. Its impor- 
tance as revealing the presence of a traitor 
who had access to the secrets of the War 
Office was at once recognized. General 
Mercier, then Minister of War, placed the 
investigation in the hands of Commandant 
du Paty de Clam. Owing to the similarity 
between the handwriting in the bordereau 
und that of Dreyfus, the latter was suspected 
of being its author. He was arrested and 
taken to the military prison of Cherche Midi. 
In the mean time du Paty de Clam exhaust- 
ed every resource to find confirmatory evi- 
dence. In this he signally failed. Never- 
theless the indictment was drawn up. 

Commandant Forzinetti was in charge of 
Cherche Midi. His first impression of the 
prisoner, as deposed before the Cour de Cas- 
sation, was as follows: 
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The reporter of L’ Autorité seems deeply 
moved, for he goes on: 

** It is over at last, but the seconds have 
been as centuries. We had never before felt 
pangs of anguish so keen. And afresh, clear, 
and without any touch of emotion, is heard 
the voice of the condemned man in a loud 
tone, crying, 

*** You degrade an innocent man!’ ” 

The prisoner is then obliged to pass before 
the line of soldiers. As he approaches the 
railing the civilian crowd gets a better view 
of him and yells, **‘ Death to him!” 

When he arrives before a group of re- 
porters he pauses and says, ‘‘ Tell the people 
of France that I am innocent.” 

They mock him, however, crying: ‘* Das- 
tard! Traitor! Judas! Vile Jew!” 

He passes on and comes to a group of 
officers of the General Staff, his late col- 
leagues. Here again he pauses, and says, 
**Gentlemen, you know I am innocent.” 

But they shout at him as did the reporters. 
He surveys them closely through his pince 
nez, and says, calmly, ‘‘ You're a set of 
cowards.” There is utter contempt in his 
voice. At length the direful ceremony is 
ended. Dreyfus enters a van and is driven 
to the Prison de la Santé. 

For nearly four years the world was a 
blank to him. Of the efforts made to re- 
habilitate him he knew nothing. He knew 
not that the real traitor had been discovered. 


*‘I went to Captain Dreyfus. He was a os megrme He knew —- of the heroic Picquart’s 
terribly excited. | had before me a - cn gro gy ~~ om in the cause of truth 
bereft of reason, with bloodshot eyes. He and justice. e knew nothing of Zola’s 
had upset everything in his mot I suc- HARPER’S BAZAR melodramatic entrance upon the scene. He 
ceeded, after some trouble, in quieting him. knew oe of the yo ne that were com- 
I had an intuition that this officer was in- mitted in the name of Vhonneur de larmée. 
nocent. He begged me to allow him writing | § C UT TISSU E PAPE R PATT az RNS Was it to be wondered at that he should have 
materials, so that he might ask the Minister | been overwhelmed when these things were 
of War to be heard by him or by one of the told him at Rennes? 
general officers of the Ministry. He de- beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, will be jurnished at the uniform price of The story of the indignities that he en- 
scribed to me the details of his arrest, which org myo tortures that he suffered, at the 
were neither dignified nor soldierly.” TUME § With ? SKIR , ledu Diable, has been given to the world by 

On October 2 Mercier asked *Forzinetti , COMPLETE COS 50 Cents. WAIST jsiccre\, 25 Cents. T, 25 Cents. oy sg pe Maitres Labori and Deanne. 
what he thought of the prisoner's guilt. | { § With ¢ t is like a chapter from the Dark Ages. 
This was the reply: “‘ They are evidently on , GIRL’S COSTUME, - - 50 Cents. WAIST /sicevej, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. Once, when it was reported that an attempt 
a false scent. ‘This officer is not guilty.” : would be made to rescue him, this man, 

Nearly every day du Paty de Clam visited | 5 NO SEPARATE SLEEVE PATTERNS SOLD. consumed with fever and almost bereft of 
Dreyfus, and tried in evéry way to force a | reason, was, by the order of M. Lebon, 
confession from him : Minister of the Colonies, chained to his 

This was the position of Minister-of-War Patterns for adults in one size only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Girls’ patterns made in couch, while the lamp that was kept burning 
Mercier: For months a campaign had been standard 13-year-old size only. Money must accompany order. over his head attracted hordes of tropical 
carried on against him in the radical press, , : | insects. He was told that his wife sought 
One fortunate act would vindicate him—the Special Garments are furnished at specia] prices, as mentioned in accompanying list. to forget him and desired to marry again. 
conviction of a traitor. It is impossible that | | In his despair his jailers thought he might 
he could have long entertained a belief in | In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. | say something that would incriminate him. 
the guilt of the prisoner. Yet, having in the . . : ‘ » § | They were mistaken. He made no con- 
tirst flush of seeming success poy ac- This will avoid error and, facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. « fession. There was noneto make. He could 
cused him, he dare not draw back. Already ‘ only yell in their ears: ‘I am innocent! ‘I 
his enemies of the radical and clerical press am innocent!” When, in the autumn of 1898, 
were accusing him of selling himself to the PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER y | he was believed to be dying, this message 
Jews. ‘ To-morrow,” wrote Drumont in La was cabled from Paris to Cayenne: ** Em- 
Libre Parole,‘ no doubt they will applaud 2S ee il el lla Nae NE Sa a ES A 1899 balm him if he dies, and send us his 
the Minister of War, when he comes and a Seows corpse.” 
boasts of the measures which he has taken ; But he lived. And he may still live to 
to save Dreyfus.” Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, ct see in his appalling experience the cause of 

‘Thus the reputation of Mercier, and very | § | social revolution in France—a revolution 
possibly the existence of the cabinet, became | that shall place the rights of the individual 
staked on the conviction of Dreyfus. Drey- Waist, No........ Skirt, No........ Costume, No ....... Girl's Costume, No........ paramount to the traditions of the army, to 
fus was convicted. Space will not permit the subtle cravings of the clericuls, and to 
me to state the exact circumstances by which | 4 the fantastic schemers of the Faubourg St.- 
this most stupendous miscarriage of justice e : ; Germain. 
was brought about. Suffice to say that dur- for which I enclose ..........s++++0++++ Ceccecccors conte, 
ing a secret deliberation of the court martial : | The above was written as an Introduction 
forged evidence was introduced unknown | ¢ | to the Dreyfus letters, just published by 
to the prisoner or to his counsel. The crim BHame..-ceerorecnercrescceceesereccerceseversosocsosers Harper & Brothers under the title of Let- 
inal code as well as article 101 of the Code ters of Captain Dreyfus to His Wife. A few 
de Justice Militaire was grossly violated. It extracts will show the general tone of the 
was to cover this illegality, and to perpetuate | BORREERe ¢ cccvcccccccctcscseccosossesoccovcesocoscccesce letters. 
its result, that the conspiracy in the General This is what he asks of his wife: ‘‘ I made 
Staff gradually grew into being.. Cut Pattern Pashions in this Number: No. 198, on page 630; Nos. 190 and 1015, on page 631. | for your sake the greatest sacrifice a man can 

The victim was publicly degraded in the 7 ; : : : make in resigning myself to live after my 
court-yard of the Ecole Militaire, in Paris. | { Address Harren & Broruens, Franklin Square, New York City. § | tragic fate was decided. I did this because 
The morning wasclear and cold. The sunlight re ~ vw » | you had always inculcated in me the convic 
shimmered from the gaudy trappings of the - - a ~ | tion that truth must always come to light. 
Garde Républicaine. ** On the stroke of nine In your turn, my darling, do all that is bu- 
from the clock of the Ecole Militaire,’’ wrote manly possible to discover the truth. A 
a reporter of L’ Autorité, ‘General Darras We wife and mother yourself, try to move the 
draws his sword and commands, * Shoulder Rave the largest mate. = hearts of wives and mothers, so that they 
arms! The order is repeated before each may give up to you the key of this dreadful 
company. The troops execute the order. ing the profits of the dealer aad the com. mystery. I must have my honor if you 
men tite "qmigsions of . agvate. 0 money sequined ’ want me to live. I must have it for our dear 

** Hearts cease to beat; all eyes are fixed in yourown house. Shipped on , children. Do not reason with your heart; 


upon the right-hand corner of the square, 
where Dreyfus is imprisoned in a small 
building on the terrace. 

‘In a moment a smal! group is seen; it is 
Alfred Dreyfus in the midst of four artil 
lerymen, accompanied by a lieutenant of the 
Garde Républicaine and by the commander 
of the escort. 

‘‘ Dreyfus walks with a quiet, firm step.” 

The account continues to describe the 
march across the square to the point in front 
of the troops where the degradation is to take 
place. Dreyfus listens in silence while a 
clerk reads the sentence. General Darras 
then says: ‘‘ Dreyfus, you are unworthy to 
bear arms. In the name of the French peo- 
ple we degrade you.” 

‘*Then,” continues L’ Autorité, ** Dreyfus 
is seen to raise both arms, and, head erect, 
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that does no good. I have been convicted. 
Nothing can be changed in our tragic situa 
tion until the decision shall have been re- 
versed. Reflect, then, and pursue the solu- 
tion of this enigma. That will be worth 
more than coming here to share my horrible 
life. It will be the best, the only means of 
saving my life. Say it to yourself that it is - 
a question of life or death for me, as well as 
for our children.” 

And this is what he promises her: ‘‘ The 
body may give way under such ‘a burden of 
grief, but the soul should remain firm and val 
lant, lo protest against a lot that we have not 
deserved. When my honor is given back to 
me then only, my good darling, we shall 
have the right to withdraw from the field. 
We will live for each other-far from the 





noise of the world; we williake refuge in our 
mutual affection, in our love, grown still 
stronger in these tragical events. We will 
sustain each other, that we may bind up the 
wounds of our hearts: we wil live in our 
children, to whom we will conseerate the 
remainder of our days.... Courage, then, 
my darling; be strong aud valiant; carry on 
your work without weakness, with dignity, 
but with the conviction of your rights. I 
am going to lie down to close my eyes and 
think of you. Good-night, and a thousand 
kisses.” 

Who does not wish that the day that he 
a hoped for may come to them both before 
ong? 


he cries out in a strong voice, in which no 
tremor is noticed: 

**T am innocent; I swear that I am inno- 
cent. Vive la France!’ 

** And the vast crowd outside answers with 
acry of, ‘ Death to him!” 

The adjutant then begins his work. First | 
cutting from the condemned man's uniform 
his galloons, cuffs, butions, all insignia of 
rank, ending by breaking the sword. Dur- 
ing the ceremony Dreyfus several times 
raised his voice: 

“On the heads of my wife and children I 
swear that I am innocent. I swear it! Vive Da 
la France!” a 
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OSMOPOLITANS.—NO. I. 
WHICH WAY? 


Is there any one thing that the general young 
virl of all perieds, all classes and kinds, craves more to 
possess than the reputation of being a ‘* woman of the 
world’? They may not always use so lengthy or so 
technical a term to describe their ambitions, nor do they 
n all likelihood quite define the ambition in their own 
minds, but, with the light of experience, probing deep into 
the mind of any normal young girl, be it ender a gray 
wonet and folded shawl or under a Paris hat and robe, 
there, latent or developed, will ever be found this same 
restless feminine wish to be socially equipped as is a wo- 
man of the world. And if on the face of it such a fixed 
ambition may not appear quite worthy of these anxious 
desires, on the other band we have to remember that, pes- 
simists to the contrary, Natural Instinct is a wonderfully 
moral lady, and what she sets with strength in the heart 
of those she is rearing is generally an impulse toward 
higher growth, however disguised that impulse may be, 
however degraded later. Sometimes, not always, it al- 
most seems that there is no such safe guide to healthy 
self-education as along this line of our fresh and natural 
impulses. These are the simple forces, the direct laws, 
and as a cut-and-dried fact we know that there is no more 
dangerous model of education than that which ignores 
Nature and sets up arbitrary and artificial laws. Words- 
worth has been perhaps the prophet among us who has 
most fully realized the rich education possible in the sim- 
ple rule of non-resistance to Nature, and everywhere he 
sings the plea of the open ear, the open eye, to whatever 
the spirit of Nature may hint to us. Nowhere has he 
nore beautifully taught this gospel than in the poem to 
Lucy 

Then Nature said, 
Thies child I to myself will take. 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 


The freshness and the certain dictation of our impulses 
are a possession far more personal to youth than young 
girls as a rule realize. As the ‘‘Shades of the Prison 
House" begin to close in shadows of self-distrust, and the 
distracting outside calls and claims weaken our native im- 
pulses, either they grow much less insistent or we hear 
them less clearly. But delicate and elusive as these powers 
are, they can be preserved exactly as are the more sturdy 
moral qualities, and as the bodily qualities are strengthened 
and developed, Absurd as it may sound, erercise is as 
practically important for the emotions as physical exercise 
for the muscles of the body. Unfortunately, or rather 
most fortunately, there are no emotional dumbbells where- 
by the emotions may be mechanically developed at stated 
hours, but nevertheless the fact remains that constant 
use they must have to be useful at all. As a matter of 
course the exercise of the natural emotions, the stretch- 
ing out to others (equally as important as are questions 
of self-control), is a harder gospel for the grown “‘ lady” 
to practise than for the schoolgirl That charming im- 
pulsiveness which makes the unconscious schoolgirl 
fling herself on the neck of her school companion can. 
not properly find the same kind of open vent in later 
years 

There must always be a turning-point where one 
mode of expression ceases and another begins, and it 
is in this transition that the trying period comes of shy- 
ness and distress known to every woman early or late, 
when she is ashamed of the old and cruder forms of ex- 
pression and has not yet learned new forms. But if the 
older girl cannot with delicacy be too conspicuously 
emotional, she can, with a little effort, learn a less con- 
spicuous but equally delightful and affectionate mode of 
expression Because she is older, more mature, and 
therefore properly more, not less, sympathetic, she 
should be able to express herself the more fully, and in a 
thousand graceful gracious acts that her younger mind 
could not have grasped as possibilities—acts only the 
more delightful because they are more reserved and deli- 
cate, The !ess the scope, the more crude must the ex- 
pression be. The concentrated expression of the school- 
room must and should pass, but not the impulse behind 
it. Those delicate intuitive impulses that many of us 
as women peculiarly possess are surely not given us 
to wrap in a napkin as the years go by, and no other 
feminine quality, not excepting beauty, is so elusive as 
impulse; no other quality is so easily lost when it is 
abused 

Oddly enough, among the most permanent of these 
feminine impulses is a desire for social success that 
makes even the most immature girls reach out strongly 
and longingly towards those attributes that may make of 
them women of the world. 

If we find it, then, an almost universal instinct with the 
purest young girl to let her social lights shine as she 
grows into what is only described by that prettiest of 
old-fashioned terms ‘‘a lady,” it is hard to believe that 
the temptation is for evil. Perhaps in place of seekin 
to subdue or discredit this instinctive impulse, it should 
rather be strictly respected, and, as a healthy impulse, 
restored into the shape of a steady purpose. This femi- 
nine instinct towards so-called worldliness is most cer- 
tainly with us to be dealt with. The question is not at 
all of its presence or absence, but, as present, how shall 
it be treated? Shall it be discouraged or encouraged in 
our girls, fostered or cut back? It would be far more 
simple to decide this question if we could first agree on 
just what we may mean by a ‘‘ woman of the world,” 
but that is a larger speculation than this column allows. 

MARGARET SuTron Briscoe. 


HERE WE EXAGGERATE. 


AMERICANS are prone to exnggeration. both 
in their speech and their judgments. It isa 
fault utiributable at once to our climate and 

to our hasty way of doing things. 

“Show me everything you have here in five minutes,” 
was the American request at the Lido, to an old Ar- 
meninn priest who thought a hundred years too short a 
time to spend in seeing his convent and its literary trea- 
sures, 

Au American goes to Europe to stay six months, without 
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knowing any language but his own, and thinks he has 
mastered everything about laws, governments, morality, 
and-race. He isa very clever man, the American; he does 
see more than most, but he does not see everything. He 
sees some dissipated haunts in Paris, he sees much gilded 
vice, but he fails to observe that there are as many facili- 
ties for the upholding of virtue in Paris as for the uphold- 
ing of vice. For oyeey public haunt of vice there is the 
counterbalancing public library, museum, lecture-room, 
and gallery; for every café chantant there is a “ cabinet de 
lecture”; and for churches, there are as many as in Lon- 
don, and as well attended. 

The English Sunday is now a day devoted to lunches, 
lawn-tennis parties in the afternoon, and to musical and 
other-parties in the evening. Parisian immorality is not 
decidedly French; Paris is the play-ground of the world, 
where the profligates of all countries come to spend their 
money, while the profligacy of England is its own, and 
borrows nothing from other countries, We exaggerate 
English virtue and French vice in our hurried estimate of 
the two. 

We exaggerate very much the Po of title on the 
Continent. In Italy every son of a prince is again a 
prince, no matter if there ure ten sons. This has a great 
effect on the diluting of titles; it is a watering of the stock, 
as they say in railroad parlance. 

We especially overrate the effect of French titles. Any- 
body can call himself a count in France. A certain Jew 
in Paris named himself from his province. We will say 
his town was Liége, his name Chabot. He called himself 
Count Chabot de Liége, which sounds very well. A 
banker of Cologne, we will say, whose name — be 
Oppenheimer, hearing this, said, ‘‘ Well, if you are Chabot 
de Liége, I must be O. de Cologne.” 

There are properly now no titles in France. They ex- 
pired on the advent of the republic; but there are families 
who have some noble blood, as they call it, and there are 
plenty of titles to sell. 

We exaggerate in our minds the luxury of life on the 
Continent. No hotel there equals any of the first-class ho- 
tels in our great cities. The first thing to disappoint us 
is the lift—what we elaborately call the elevator. It is 
a poor piece of machinery abroad, always stopping, and 
always out of order. 

In the best hotel in Paris, the Continental, one gets lux- 
ury, comfort, and even splendor, but never one’s cards or 
notes. There is a fatal gulf for these. One is a number, 
not an individuality. e table is, however, very luxuri- 
ous. Itisaciean and well-ordered caravansary. As for the 
comfort of warmth in winter, they do not know the mean- 
ing of the word. We are justly accused of exaggerating 
the heat of our rooms in America; the furnace is de- 
nounced; but after freezing to death in Paris, one of the 
coldest of cities, very far north, cursed with an abomina- 
ble winter climate, one returns willingly to the heated 
rooms of America. 

We exaggerate the excellence of the French bed. There 
is no such thing in France as that comfortable, broad, low 
thing which we call a French bed. A high, hard, narrow 
shelf is the apology for it. 

We exaggerate our comforts by having gas in our sleep- 
ing-rooms, and hot and cold water in our stationary wash- 
bowls and bath-rooms. They never exaggerate comfort 
in France. You have as many candles as you will pay 
for, and no bath, unless you order it, when men laborious- 
ly bring you a tub filled with hot or cold water, and take 
it away after you have bathed. 

We exaggerate very much the supposed good living in 
France. To go to a hotel in Paris to live we must ex- 
pect out of the season very little good food, very little 
that is sustaining and nourishing. It is ‘‘all sauce.” 
There are no good joints of mutton, no good American 
desserts. This is an especial discomfort to the sick, who 
never get good toast, _ custard, good tapioca pudding, 
nor oysters that they like. 

We exaggerate when we suppose that painted faces 
are the type of a class in France which is called the demi- 
monde. There are more painted faces in London than 
in all France. A demi-monde of to-day strives to look as a 
fresh young English girl used to look twenty years ago; a 
fresh young English girl of to-day tries to look as the 
other once looked ; and paint is no longer confined to those 
women who have felt the coup de lapin, which is the ex- 
cellent French idiom for being past forty—faces painted 
to unnatural hard white and red; eyes that are kohiled ; 
hair that, once black, is now bright red. Such is the youn 
English and American girl of to-day who copies a bad 
model. The reason for all this is that she may. become 
the fashion, may be talked about, may be conspicuous. 

The idea that one can live in Europe, study painting, mu- 
sic, or sculpture for very little or nothing, and can come 
home an artist, has been painfully and dangerously exag- 
gerated. There is, no doubt, an atmosphere of art in Eu- 
rope which does not yet exist in America. It is a very 
great truth that to anes, in Rome the master-pieces of 
ancient architecture should make a greater architect than 
to look only at an American house; that the galleries 
of Paris are a perpetual instruction. But the girl who 
would imbibe these various advantages must be strong, 
and well fed, well clothed, well housed; if she is not, she 
can neither study nor improve herself. And, for some 
reason not yet understood, American girls are not as strong 
as French or English girls; they cannot bear nearly so 
much hardship. The sufferings which I saw in the 
winter of 1889-90 among this class of American girls in 
Paris—the terrible mortality from the grippe, seizing on 
badly fed and badly d poor young art students, the 
cold comforts of the “‘ third pair back” in a Parisian lodg- 
ing or boarding house, their cry ‘* for help and home and 
mother "—have given me an earnest desire to reach al] am- 
bitious art students who suppose that they can live in 
Paris on nothing a year. 

Americans have often an exaggerated extravagance 
abroad, but they sometimes have an exaggerated econo- 
my. People who will take a poor apartment at five 
francs a day and deny themselves all comforts, who will, 
in Rome, seek out some cheap pension with neither light, 
air, nor good food, and who think they are wise in so do- 
ing when they can afford better, are certainly exaggera- 
ting economy. They generally wind up with the Roman 
fever, which is not economical. No one should essay to 
travel in Europe unless his purse is equal to the strain of 
comfort. He should have all that he needs and a little 
more, to eommand the best air, the best bed, and the best 
food in every country, else he would better stay at home. 
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For even sight-seeing cannot be enjoyed unless a human 
being is comparatively well and comfortable. 

Therefore the economy in going to a poor pension be- 
cause it is cheap is not a wise economy. 

There is one habit which European travel should teach 
us; that is,a love of the open air. The Germans, even 
under their cold cloudy heavens, are fond of an out-door 
existence; hence their great strength. Their beer-gardens 
are always crowded, and in the evenings the laboring 
class¢és go to drink beer and hear music in the open-air 
gardens under the stars, as the French all go to their hot 
stuffy theatres. 

In the great park at Berlin there is a celebrated pleasure- 
ground which is decorated with fountains and flowers, 
and at night illuminated with colored lamps. Here are a 
stand for the orchestra and covered arcades with seats. 
There are a summer theatre and refreshment-rooms. The 
music is classical, of the highest order, and interspersed 
with gay waltz, and the admittance -fee fifteen cents. 
The audience sit at small tables and drink beer or lemon- 
ade. A good dinner may be obtained at the restaurant. 

There is no exaggeration in saying that this is by far 
a better way of spending a summer evening than any we 
have in New York, and that it is a thousand pities that 
we do not care to leave the hot city on Sunday for some 
rural and refreshing encampment, as they do. 

There is at every watering-place in Europe a casino, 
music in the open air, and every pleasure possible for the 
traveller. 

Americans exaggerate in the matter of giving entertain- 
ments, on the side of too many flowers, too much attention 
paid to the menus and the ribbons and the fanciful side 
of things, for the taste of foreigners. 

In Rome all entertaining is simple, even at the Quirinal, 
where there is to seen an old palace frescoed by 
Domenichino, and silver and gold which the house of 
Savoy has been accumulating for a thousand years, but 
there is not that amount spent for favors for the german 
or flowers for the table that would mark a New York ball. 
The passing frivolity, the luxury that perishes, is vastly 
greater in America than in Europe. It is complained of 
us that we exaggerate in dress, in equipage, and in 
8 : 

I have been asked at a dinner in Rome if it were indeed 
true that an American millionaire had given a dinner 
where the bill of fare was engraved on a slab of silver 
worth forty dollars, and that the guests were asked to 
take the slab home; also, if the profusion aud variety of 
the viands were equal to the slab; also, if the price of the 
dinner and the wines was whisptred about the table by 
the host and his friends; also, if the rich men of New 
York had a fight at the club to see which should have the 
honor of entertaining a prince or a lord. 

I could only say that I was not asked to the silver-slab 
dinner, nor had I heard of any particular fisticuffs at the 
clubs for the supposed honor. | could not say, however, 
but that [ had heard gentlemen boast of the age of their 
madeira; but that was, if the madeira was Black Warrior, 
considered a venial fault. 

Our women are also accredited abroad with a growing 
taste for bohemianisn, for the deserting of old traditions, 
for a tendency to write fast novels (with the license of 
the French but without their wit), with an exaggeration 
of the prevailing fashion of the time, whatever that may 

e have perhaps not got as yet to the discrimina 
tion between what is good and whut is bad in art ani 
literature which marks the era of a higher civilization. 
We have taken crude fortune crudely. 

But it must be argued in our favor that the American 
women are the first to discern the advantages of culture 
in every new city, that to them and their influence the 
public library and the picture-gallery are due, that to their 
taste for foreign travel America owes much of its ad 
vance, and that there may be a worse thing than exagger- 
ation, namely, a callous stupidity. 

Mrs. Joun SHERWOOD. 


GHOSTS. 


Broveut forth from her cedarn chest 
Of treasured forgotten things, 

O dress of a day that is past, 
Do you hear what the maiden sings? 


The ghost of a tune, which breathed 
With the spirit of mirth that night. 
You have called up a song to her lips, 
And a phantom to mock her sight 
DouGLas SLADEN. 


THE FAIRY FLOWER. 


I saw a fairy flower a blow, 
It gladdened all the day ; 
With wistful eyes I watched it glow, 
And then | turned away 
With thought to come again ere night; 
At twilight-tide ‘twere best 
To cull that little blossom bright, 
And wear it on my breast: 
And s0, 
My footsteps 1 hurried, 
Alackaday! 
I toiled the long hours in glee, 
With dreams of the grace of that way-side placc, 
And the blossom that blew for me. 


With toil o’erspent I came at last. 
"Twas dewy even-tide, 
And down the morning way I passed 
With Memory for my guide, 
And where the light was wan and thin 
I dashed the boughs apart; 
So eagerly I sought to win 
The blossom of my heart: 
But oh, 
Love was the flower, 
Alackaday! 
In a woman’s face it shone, 
And a wiser than I had passed thereby, 
And the bloom of my life had flown. 
SaMUEL Minturn Peck. 
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| GOOD FORM 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at deast three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets thet 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

E. R. B.—It is not the custom, and I should certainly 
not advise announcing an engagement at a reception 
or at a ball; the usual way of announcing an engage- 
ment is for the two people engaged to write little per- 
sonal notes telling their good pews to all their respect- 
ive relatives and friends, mailing the notes so that all 
may be received at the same time. After the engage. 
ment is announced in the conventional way it is, of 
course, proper that a dinner, dance, or any kind of an 
entertainment should be given in honor of the couple. 
If, however, it is really more expedient to announce 
an engagement at an entertainment, the simplest way 
of circulating the information would be for the bride- 
elect to take a few of her girl friends into her confi- 
dence before the function, and tell them that at the 
entertainment they may spread the news, and the 
groom-elect may confide in a few of his friends and 
give them the same privilege. Of course, the news of 
the engagement should be written to all near friends 
and relatives who will not be present when it is an- 
nounced, so that they may know of it with the rest of 
the world. 


Mary Jane.—Invitations for an afternoon reception 
which a hostess gives to introduce her niece to society 
should read: 

Mrs. Charles Martin 
Miss Williamson 
At Home 
Friday afternoon, July the twenty-first 
from four until seven o'clock. 
T Bellevue Terrace. 


I should advise different kinds of dainty sandwiches, 
hot and iced tea, cake, and perhaps a mild cold drink 
besides. The sandwiches should be made of very 
thinly cut buttered bread, some plain, some with a 
filling of the heart leaves of lettuce spread with mayon- 
paise, others filled with jam, and others with marma- 
lade—the new grape-fruit marmalade being e=pecially 
“the thing.” The bot tea should be carefully made 
by an expert at the table where it is served ; the iced 
tea should be made beforehand and served in tall glass 
pitchers, and poured into glasses with plenty of ice 
and slices of 'emon, The additional drink may be 
ginger ale or sparkling sarsaparilia, or the two mixed 
together—also served in glass pitchers and glasses 
with ice—or insted plain lemonade, with bits of pine- 
apple and berries, and whatever fruit is in season, 
floating in the bowl or pitcher in which it is served ; 
small fancy cakes and sliced loaf-cake complete the 
list 


K. L.—Your question asking for advice about con- 
ducting a smal! wedding in a Presbyterian church in 
New York recalls to my mind just such a wedding. 
The church was divided by a floral arch, placed less 
than half-way down tbe aisle, and tall palms and 
plants in the pews so that only the upper part was 
visible. As many green plants as one could afford 
should be used to decorate the altar, at this season 
hydrangeas being especially appropriate,and the church 
altogether should be made flowery and bowery. As 
the bride will wear a travelling dress, her girl attendant 
should wear a light walking costame with a hat. The 
groom and all the men of the bridal party should wear 
daytime dress costume of dark gray trousers, black 
frock-coat, black or white duck or fancy suiting waist- 
coat, white shirt, and white China silk Ascot tie. 
Manners and Social Usages, by Mrs. Sherwood, is an 
excellent book on etiquette 


Fat Rose.—Read answer to * B. G.,” Bazar No. 2, 
for suggestions about arranging the wedding veil. A 
bride may with propriety wear at a morning wedding 
a conventional wedding-dress made of white satin, 
silk, brocade, or of China silk or crépe prettily trimmed 
with chiffon or lace, and a tulle veil. The groom 
should wear dark gray trousers, black frock-coat, 
black cloth or white duck or fancy waistcoat, white 
shirt, and white Ascot tie; the ushers and best man 
should wear similar costumes, and all should wear 
light gray or lavender kid gloves with heavy stitching. 
Certainly the bride may have at a house wedding a 
maid of honor, bridemaid, two flower-girls, and a page 
to attend her, and the groom a best man and usher, 
My advice would be to have the maid of honor and 
bridemaid wear white—white organdie or muslin 
over white silk slips—and the flower-girls wear light 
green, all wearing large picture-hats and sashes. The 
little page should be in a quaint white satin or black 
velvet or velveteen costume. The bride should carry 
a bouqaet of white flowers—nothing is prettier than 
lilies-of-the-valley, with maidenhair ferns—and the 
bridemakls boaquets of colored flowers, roses, chrys- 
anthemums, carnations, all tied with long ribbon 
streamers. First the minister enters the room where 
the company will be, then the groom walking with the 
best man—they stand facing the room on the minis- 
ter’s left while the bridal party walk in. The usher 
may escort the bridemaid, and they walk in first, then 
come the two flower-girls, then the page alone, and 
last the bride with her maid of honor. All the bridal 
party group themselves about the minister and face 
the company; the groom joins the bride, and they 
stand with their backs to the room while the service is 
read. Immediately after the ceremony the minister 
congratulates the couple ke has married and then 
moves away and they take his place and face the 
company while they receive the congratulations and 
good wishes of all present. Later they go into the 
dining-room for refreshments. If the bride prefers to 
walk into the room where the ceremony will take 
place with the person who gives her away, I would 
advise the neber walking alone, and the maid of honor 
and bridemaid coming directly in front of the bride 
and walking together. It is the best man’s duty to 
give the mini+ter his fee; the money or check is put 
into an envelope and the best man hands this to the 
minister just before the latter leaves the house. The 
groom usually calls on the minister and personally 
asks him to officiate at the wedding, or he may write 
a note making the request. I should advise having 
the wedding invitations sent in the name of the bride's 
older brother. 











“4 Modern History of a Modern War.” 


HARPER’S 
PICTORIAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


WAR WITH SPAIN 








HIS is a modern history of a modern war. 

It is appearing in thirty-two parts (four 

a month), and each part consists of 
twenty-two pages, sixteen of text and illustration, 
two of supplement in color —either a graphic 
map or a stirring illustration of the war—and 
four of cover. Each page is the same size as a 
HARPER’S WEEKLY page, thus giving 
ample space for some of the large drawings of 
the different battles. The thirty-two parts, there- 
fore, include 704 large quarto pages, and the 
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subject matter is composed of hundreds of pict- 
ures by artists like Remington, Zogbaum, Chap- 
man, Smedley, De Thulstrup, Rogers, and Has- 
sam, and of text which covers the history of 
the Spanish colonies, the Ten Years’ War, The 
Three Years’ War, and the preparation, carrying 
out, and completion of our war with Spain, not 
only in Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Caribbean Sea, 
and along the United States coast, but in the 
Philippines, including the final operations under 
General Otis. 


Sold by Subscription only 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

Maneoaretr.—You can hardly do better than to write 
first to the New York Exchange for Womau's Work, 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street. They have 
a bureau of information which will set you in the 
right direction. New York is full of places established 
to meet cases like yours. There is one now on Forty- 
second Street between Fifth and Sixth Avenue, which 
a gentlewoman has made most successful. It is better, 
if you can, to have a personal interview with the heads 
of the bureaus. So mach can be gathered from them 
and settled at ovce,so much that it is necessary to 
know when a situation is desired taking one into per- 
sonal relations with a family or with young girls. 

As for any work carrying you from door to door, as 
in canvassing, I must speak frankly or not atall. Most 
excellent women have undertaken it and made much 
money, but I can hardly imagine anything more dif_i- 
cult to do or more unpleasant, In smaller places the 
experience may be made easy, but in New York 
strangers can seldom get beyond the servant who opens 
the front door; and when they do, as by sending up a 
card and being ushered into the parlor, the greatest 
indignation is aroused in the household, New York 
is so big, and a hundred applicants come daily. Be- 
sides, the stores are near by where good selections can 
be made. Your best method would be to get letters 
from one person to another, or some one letier from a 
well-known person which will start you in the right 
direction. 


Cc. E. W.—You wish to furnish two reading-rooms 
in a small village. My first advice is to go slowly, 
Ot course you want the Winged Victory, but not “ re- 
stored.” She, like the Venus of Milo, was found with- 
out arms, and no effort of any modern to restore them 
has ever been successful. Volumes have been written 
about the Milo, proving what she was meant to be 
doing. Now and then her foot had been restored in 
some cast, But artists love her just as‘she is, as they 
do the Winged Victory, whose head has never yet been 
discovered. To give her one, embodying a modern 
conception, would be a desecration, and so when you 
buy your cast by no means let it be “ restored.” The 
real Winged Victory stands in the Louvre, and is of 
colossa! size; all those which we see are made from 
models, the proportions, when the casts are small, 
being taken and reduced by artists of varying degrees 
of talent. There is a cast, standing about three or 
four feet high, which can be purchased for about 
twelve dollars. Write toa young Italian in Boston, 
Innocenzo Martinelli, on Commercial Street. He can 
get you these casts and those of the Della Robbia, 
(which would be stunning over your mantel-piece),and 
of the young Augustus, whom you ought to have. Get 
him to send you his lists,and if you do not find all 
that you want, write to the head of the Art Depart- 
ment at the Museum of Fine Arts, and ask bim to put 
you in the way of finding others. State the purpose 
for which you want them. 

In all your efforts let your aim be toward the classic 
and the well-established, whether that be above the 
heads of the community or not. A community can be 
educated up to your standards, and nothing is more 
fatal in a reading-room, such as you desire, than the 
introduction of any cheap order, Let nothing per- 
suade you to put in chromos of flowere, for instance, 
nor those cheap etchings giving views of sea places 
aud of marvellous reflections in water. You will have 
to exercise great firmness of character, as does every 
one else who attempts to build up a good thing or tu 
form a coliection. Hundreds of contributions are 
made which must be refused. 

You can hardly afford fine engravings; those worth 
anything are too costly. Write to the Art Committee 
of the Public Education Association of New York for 
its lists of photographs and casts. They have ail the 
best classics reproduced for the public schools, and 
only the best examples are chosen. By looking over 
the list you can see what you want, for of course you 
will not care for the purely patriotic or the historical. 
Neither should you go too much into the biographical. 
You want only a few authors, but you do want famous 
portraits—Vandycks, Rembrandts, Reynolds. 

Save some of your money for comfortable chairs. 
The hard-bottomed wooden chairs of reading-rooms 
are, for all their decorative excellence, most uncom- 
fortable. Let your walls match those of the library 
on the other side of the hall. Do not spend all your 
two hundred dollars at once. You will find your 
knowledge suddenly growing with your first experi- 
ence, and other things suggesting themselves. Spare 
yourself, therefore, the disappointment of feeling that 
there were other things which you ought to have done, 
If you go slowly and do not spend all your mouey this 
disappointment may be avoided. 


Mus. J. M. W.—Consider your requirements and let 
your house be an expression of these—any expression 
as beautiful as you can make it, but always true. 
Among these requirements must be included thuse, 
for instance, of individual members. If you are likely 
to entertain much, this too must be considered; so 
must climate; so must your outlook and the prevail- 
ing winds. The question of winds is too often neg- 
lected. Study the sunlight too. You must always 
have it for your living-rooms, 

You should consult an architect—one who has no 
fads, but who, while obeying your suggestions, is still 
able to lead you and to improve upon them all. If, 
as you say, you have no means for making particular 
observations or of studying good examples, consult 
books upon the subject. Viollet-le-Duc, the famous 
Frenchman, wrote a book on the building of homes 
which is full of rich suggestions. It has been trans- 
lated, and can be had from any large library or book- 
seller. A wise step for you to take would be to get 
from a library various books on domestic architecture, 
study these, and then make up your mind what fashion 
you will choose. Never go into the ornate. Preserve 
the simplicities always. Elaboration is another affair, 
but unless the original lines or foundations are good, 
elaboration is only a vulgar addition to things already 
bad. Mra. Schuyler Rensselaer has written a book on 
out-ofdoor art. You might consult that. One book 
will suggest another. But begin with Viollet-le-Duc, 
consult libraries, study and compare, but always stady 
the models given, and, as I began by saying, go slowly. 





Teo Sereamnute, oF the trip eetwers LAKE SHORE LIMITED. 
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Foutiseimo Vivacissiwo 


Smorzanpo. 





CHUMMY RELATIONS 


Avine eaten “not wisely but too well” of apples, he neglected his 
ev ny dev ons, for which hie nurse called him to account the follow 
j ' 

Nuuee Diave did ia@ny y prayers last night? 

Deay No. I di t f courne 1 didi Ged wouldn't epeet me to 
He w spect me me He knew | had a etummik cake! 

r _ ——— “a “ 








HIS REASON 

Judge A Weu., Uncue Zen, week are vou coma? 

The Henedict | wUZ J18 GOING TO PK COTK, SUN, TO SKF 
vou, S08, ANT) GET A REMORSE FROM DAT YVYALLER LIMB PAY 
Il MARKIE) THK YAnDRE DAY 

Jidge A. “ Wty. sex nee, Tear won't po. Denne vot 
PROMISE MK YOU WOULD TAKE WEEK FOR BETTER, Ok WORSK, 
ANT ALL THAT 

The Benedict YAS SUN; BUT DEN SHE AM A SIGHT WUSS 
pan | TOOK we Fur 


SOME RUMORS AN! A DEDUCTION 


American 


The Shawereoct has a patent keel that’s hollow quite within, 

Aud belde a dozen little screws to make her go like sin, 

Dewn in ber stern a fan's concealed that makes her sails to spread, 

And outward balge, exactly like a fresh young author's head. 
English 


The Yankee yacht is fitted oat with seven paddie-wheels, 
» of zine effectively 


And when these get in motion she will beat all other yachts, 





The which a bulwark conceals, 


ly travelling o'er the ocean at a speed of sixty knots 


American: 
The Shamvrock's stored with naphtha and a tank of gasoline ; 
The naphtha works up in the bow, the gas astern is seen 
And when Ube race is started, both these aids, concealed from sight, 
Will lift ber like a big balloon and make her twice as light. 


Bnalish 
The Yankee yacht has fore and aft a pair of Nantili: 


There's 





2 10 pall and one to pueh, ts make the vessel spry 
They're fastened to an iron rod ten feet below the keel, 
And whix just like torpedoes that beneath the wavelets steal 


Deduction. 
From which we judge that when these twe the starting-line shall face, 
The public ie most likely to enjoy a pretty race ; 
For if beth eidee are cheating in this even ¢ rt of way, 


The chanees seem quite equal as te which shall win the day. 


———— 
Whe ie that young man over there talking to the room-clerk, Miss 

Sommerge | 

* Which ove 

“ The one with a brown mustache 

‘Oh—ah—he was the second man J got engaged to last summer, but 
}—ah— t don't recall his name.” 

> 


“So you liked my play, Miss Wilbur ?” said Penright, with a self-satis- 
fled «smirk 

“Very much.” replied the young woman 
acts were so long and restful,” 


“The waite between the 


Npaaw oon Sen Timewvo, 


MUSICAL TERMS (Arrer Busen). 


A MARTYR TO SCIENCE. 

Ready and eager hands arsisted the maimed and bandaged man into 
the smoklinug-car, and placed the battered remnants of a once high-grade 
model *Q” into the baggage compartment with a rough teuderness. 

Feelin’ pooty easy wow 7" queried the old farmer with ‘the* chin 
whiskers, «8 he turned over the back of the seat in front and assisted 
the wounded wheelman to place his game-leg in a more comfortable 
position. “Ain't quite got the hang of the derned merchine yet, be ye ?” 

“Sir,” replied the invalid, “1 thank you for your kind assistance and 
generons sympathy, but you entirely mirapprehend the reason of my-an- 
fortunate ¢ edition In fact, gentlemen,” Z continued, as the brakeman, 
the train-boy, and the three other passengers gathered around him, * far 
from being a tyro, I have just accomplished one of the most remarkable 
feats ever attempted on the pneumatic tire.” 

“ Vell, I guess it vas remargable you ain't dead, already, of you vas on 
dot bisookle ven it gebroked vas,” commented the ponderous Teuton, as 
he drew in a deep draught from his 2 feet 7 meerechaam. 

“ Hully cheef” exclaimed the young man with the “ne! "who 
had stepped forward for a moment to inepect the machine, * dey ain't a 
whole spoke in it. Say, young feller, w'at was you trying ter celebrate, 
anyhow 7” 

“A most interesting experiment,” anewered the wheelman, as he ad- 
justed the «ling in which be carried his left arm. 

“1 -ay, now, tell it as, won't you 7" queried the youug Englishman 
with the tweed “ fore-and-affer.” 

“Certainly,” said the cyclist “IT have been for a long time experi- 
menting ‘with the capabilities of the bicycle, and have tanght it te do 
many curious things, So neadily hae k- responded to my wiehes that I 
have bee wont to claim that my faithfal wheel could’ de anything ex- 
cept climb atree. Lhad made this statement many times, when it gradu- 
ally camé over me that perhaps I was doing my .verdatile bike an in- 
justioe, and I finally determined-that should a favorable opportunity 
veeur I would make the attempt. Time passed without what seemed a 
suitable occasion presenting it-elf, when suddenly this afternoon the 
chance unexpectédly arrived 

“I wae pedalling rapidly along a narrow sidewalk in the village we 
have juet left, when all_at once three beaatifal yonng women loomed up 
in the path before me On ove side was a barbed-wire fence, on the 
other war a row of stout sapling maples. 

“1 tinkled my bell in a gentle and apologetic manner, but, to my dis- 
may, the young women stood upon their rights as well as on the side- 
walk. Te ron down a beautiful, even though headstrong, female was 
out of the question. It was too late to stop, and the barbed-wire fence 
offered no attractions. Then like a flash it occurred to me that the 
long-leokéd-for opportunity for attempting an arboreal ascension had 
arrived, Tothink wastoact. I headed my machine almort 
if not quite unconecionsly for the nearest sapling, acceler- 
ating my «peed, and struck it fair and square, head on. The 
young tree trunk bent slightly beneath the force of the 
blow. Not for an inetant did I relax my rapid and viger- 
ous onslaught on the pedals, and, to my unspeakable poy, 
I felt my wheel mounting—mounting upward like an 
eagle toward the lower branches. Gentlemen, I have de- 
monetrated practically the poesthility of my theory. The 
bicycle. it. properly managed, can climb a tree.” 

But I say, you know,” interrupted the young Britisher 
with. the fore-and-after, “you've not told us how you 
emashed your wheel.” 

“Oh, that was a mere detail,” said the cyclist, with a 
smile. ‘So intent was 1 on climbing up the tree that I 
inadvertently omitted to make any provision for coming 
down again, and at the last moment, when I had ascended 
about four feet eight inches, 1 was compelled to rely en- 
tirely upon the attraction of gravitation. Its action, though 
effective, is crude. The selection.of a substitute, however, 
I am content to leave to other experimenters.” 

H 


















. G. Pain 
qu 


Mise Satherland, after selling her piano, has sentimental 
ets about it. A privileged domestic endeavors to con- 
sole her. “Shore, miss, of wouldn't be takin’ on loike 
that about it, for Mrs. O'Shaughnessy has a pianer, and 
Mra O'Shay has a planer, and Mre. O'Hare is jast dyin’ to 
have way; and whin ahl thim low paple ix havin’ planers, 
it makes music that common shure it's tolme the quality 
folks like yérsilf was doon with it.” 








antpeeeeipee 

Miss Mary Simpkins is what an uofeeling world calls 
“an old maid,” vevertheless nature hae implanted in- 
delibly in her beart tender sentiments and a desire to bene- 
fit the race, both of which ideas she pats Inte practice on 
philanthropic lines peculiarly her own. Though of ripe 
years and not witheut that-knowledge born of observation 
of thi sinful world, and despite the fret that she’ herseif 
has missed the feminine “ prize of high ealling,” Miss Mary 
cherixhes a belief in matrimony as a sort of ultimate and 
universal panacea, and ie mach given to advocating the 
wedded estate to her clientéle of humble degree. A few 
days ago the good lady undertook te guide the steps of a 
certain colored youth.in whem she.is juterested, and de- 
picted to him in glowing terms the charms of a little home 
and a loving, attentive wife. Pete listened respectfally, 
then scratching his woolly head snd shifting from one foot 
to the other, replied: “1 tanks yer ve’y.much, Mis’ Ma'y, 
an’ I'd likes mighty well ter "blige yer, bat it you’ain’t got 
no ‘jections I'd rugher jes’. give ma washin’ out.” 

- a ~e 

“Great Scott !" cried Frederick the Great, as he tried to 
read the seven-volume edition of his life by Carlyle in the 
club library. “ Did I live as long as that!” 

————>——_—_ 


“Papa,” said Billy, after a silence of at least a minnte 
and a half, de you sappore monks were named after mon- 
keys, or monkeys after monks 7” 


Bravo Buaviseiny 


A FRUITFUL DISCUSSION. 

* Oh, fickle, inconsistent man !"’ 
The bluching maid did say ; 

“One day you call me ‘peach,’ the next, 
*The apple of your eye.’” 


“ Well, anyhow,” the sewain replied, 
With manner debonair, 
“Together none may claim that we 
Are not a pretty pear.” 
—_—_——> 


* Mrs. Fisherly bad awfal bad luck here laet year,” said Mra. Chatter- 
bye to her friend Mrs. Seely, as they rocked to and fro on the hotel 
piazza. 

“Gracious! Not typhoid, I hope!” exclaimed Mrs. Seely 

“Oh dear no, nothing like that,” said Mrs. Chatterbye; “bat there 
was an awfal storm, which washed away the railrond tracks, and Mra, 
Fisherly was forced to stay three days after she had come to the bottom 
of her last wank.” 

——— 


“ Lehould think, Tommy,” said his father, “that you might find some 
boy to play with you. Now what's the matter with Johnnie Jenkins and 
the little Dabbe hoy?” 

“Poh! why, they're a whole year younger than I am," said Tommy, 
contemptuously ; “I couldn't play with them.” 

** Well, there is Jack Spear and Willie Harlow,” said bis father, “ won't 
they de?" 

“Yes, but they're ‘a year vider than I am,” said Tommy, wistfully, 
“so the mean kine won't play with me.” 

cinhimeidiy meneame 





“Why do you take that box of ointment with you when you go fish- 
ing 7” asked Bessie of her friend Flossie. 
“Oh, I feel so serry for the poor fieh!” anewered Floesic. “So when 
I take them off the hook, I always puta little ointment on their poor 
little mouths.” 
——— 


Fuanocs. “ Mamma, why do they call it ‘mother’ of pearl? Is it be 
cause it's so valuable 7” 

Mamua. “Oh, it’ not so very valuable.” 

Fuanogs. * Well, it onght to be; because I don't know anything valu- 
abler than a mother.” 








SOMEWHAT DISTANT. 

Hostess. “ THAT PLAIN-LOOKING GIRL 1s Miss Smyrne. 
sKK HKR Home?” 

De Witt, “Im Arnaw I'm Too NKAR-—SIGHTED.” 


Can you 























